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My pear Sir,—The juxtaposition in which one of your corres- 

ndents has this month placed two characters of Archbishop 
Laud, each from a quarter entitled to so much respect, and yet so 
different from each other, is extremely interesting ; and I shall be 
glad if you will allow me to do the same with two statements 
respecting another prelate, whose name is equally, though not in 
the same way, prominent, and popularly known, in connexion 
with the history of the Church of England. Laud and Burnet 
were indeed very different men; but there was not a greater 
difference between-the men themselves, than that which exists 
between the two characters under which each of them has been, 
and occasionally is, represented to the world. Without under- 
taking to decide which is the true one, as it respects Burnet, will 
you allow me to place before your readers two of the most recent 
representations that [ have met with. Your correspondent has 
extracted from the Quarterly Review, and Mr. Macaulay’s His- 
tory. As to the first of these sources, Lam not going thither ; 
for though (unless L am mistaken where | feel very certain) | 
could send you sheets enough from that Review, which owe their 
existence to the same pen, yet it is not there that the particular 
passage to which I refer isto be found. 1 extract it froma review 
of Mr. ‘Thomas’s History of the State Paper Office, in the Literary 
Gazette ;* and if I took the liberty to affix what I believe to be 
the right name, to an article which the author has chosen to print 
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without one, it would, I think, as fully justify the stress which | 

lay on the opinion expressed, as any name that I could mention. 
The reviewer having quoted D’Israeli’s words that, “ unsunned 

treasures lie in the State Paper Office,” afterwards says : 


“In the wide field of inquiry which the ‘ unsunned treasures’ afford, 
the first in chronological order is the History of the Reformation, — It 
is not too much to say that the three standard historians , Fox, Burnet, 
and Strype, have no other value except as memorials of their own 
feelings and portraitures of their own personal characters, and so far 
as they give original documents or afford the means of reference 
thereto, Yet even as collections of materials their utility can only be 
conceded with considerable qualifications. — lox, ignorant and malig 
nant, has as far as is practicable imparted untruth to every paper be 
touched. Burnet, well skilled in party politics, selected the documents 
with the tact of an Old Bailey counsel, simply taking those which 
would help his own case; he was too acute to falsify evidence, but he 
garbled it with wonderful acuteness and skill. Strype was a thoroughly 
codasinetions, honest, well-meaning, and diligent man, and conside ring 
his position as the incumbent of a country living, his performances are 
wonderful; but his situation necessarily imposed great difficulties upon 
his consultation of original documents, and hence his copies, extracts, 
and quotations teem with inaccuracies. . . . [t is impossible to impute 
any blame to this truly diligent collector, for imperfections which in 
him were inevitable, But it is time that the defects of Strype should 
be corrected, . . . Critical editions, indeed, of all the three § standard 
writers,’ dissecting their statements, supplying their deficiencies, and 
amending their mistakes, whether historical or textual, must be the 


lirst * step to knowledge’ in the most important era of our ecclesiastical 
histery.’ 


‘This is indeed brief, but it is plain and strong; and it appears 
to me tobe anything but consonant with Mr. Macaulay’ s account 
of Bishop Burnet. At the same time, it cannot be considered as 
an ebullition of * factious animosity,” or ‘petulant wit:” and it 

, | believe, neither more nor less than the quiet, deliberate, 
agian of a sober-minded gentleman peculiarly qualified by 


talent. thought, reading, and opportunity, to give one. Mr. 
Macaulay, on the other hand, says : 


«The fame of Burnet has been attacked with singular malice and 
pertinacity, “Phe attack began early in his life, and is still carried on 
with undiminished vigour, though he has now been more than a cen- 
tury and a quarter in bis grave. He is indeed as fair a mark as fac- 
fous animosity and petulant wit could desire. The faults of his 
understanding and temper lie on the surface, and cannot be missed. 
They were not the faults which are ordinarily considered as belonging 
to his & untry. Alone among the many Se otchmen who have raised 
themselves to distinetion and prospe rity in England, he had that eha- 
racter Which satirists, novelists, and dramatists, have agreed to aseribe 
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to Irish adventurers. His high animal spirits, his boastfulness, his 
undissembled vanity, his propensity to blunder, his provoking indis- 
cretion, his unabashed audacity, afforded inexhaustible subjects of 
ridicule to the ‘Tories. Nor did his enemies omit to compliment him, 
sometimes with more pleasantry than delicacy, on the breadth of his 
shoulders, the thickness of his calves, and his suecess in matrimonial 
projects on amorous and opulent widows. Yet Burnet, though open 
in many respects to ridicule, and even to serious censure, was no con- 
temptible man. His parts were quick, his industry unwearied, his 
reading various and most extensive. He was at once a historian, an 
antiquary, a theologian, a preacher, a pamphleteer, a debater, and an 
active political leader; and in every one of those characters made 
himself conspicuous among able competitors. The many spirited 
tracts which he wrote on passing events are now known only to the 
curious; but his History of his own ‘Times, his History of the Refor- 
mation, his Exposition of the Articles, his Discourse of Pastoral Care, 
his Life of Hale, his Lite of Wilmot, are still reprinted, nor is any 
good private library without them. Against such a fact as this all the 
efforts of detractors are vain. A writer, whose voluminous works, in 
several branches of literature, find uumerous readers a hundred and 
thirty years after his death, may have had great faults, but must. also 
have had great merits: and Burnet had great merits, a fertile and 
vigorous mind, and a style far, indeed, removed from faultless purity, 
but always clear, often lively, and sometimes rising to solemn and 
fervid eloguence. . .. In his moral character, as in his intellect, great 
blemishes were more than compensated by great excellence. ‘Though 
often misled by prejudice and passion, he was emphatically an honest 
man. Though he was not secure from the seductions of vanity, his 
spirit was raised high above the influence either of cupidity or of fear. 
His nature was kind, generous, grateful, forgiving.’”—Vol. i. p. 177. 


Having a very sincere, and a very high respect for the abilities 
of the two champions of these very different opinions, I hope there 
isno malice in wishing to see them fairly enter the lists in their 
defence. ‘They have put themselves upon their country in the 
High Court of Public Opinion, and issue is fairly joined. And 
as, in talking of lists, I have instinctively rambled from those of 
chivalry to the Law List, and raised in my own mind the recol- 
lection of the Pleader’s Guide—a work probably as familiar to 
the early days of both those gentlemen as to my own—let me 
candidly confess that, while I hope I am as peaceable and tem- 
perate a man as Simon ‘Trout was, I do in some measure sympa- 
thize with him, and am inclined to say publicly to you, as he did 
privately to his friend the farmer— 

“ Why, then, says he: Chubb, ‘tis not right 
That we should lose so sweet a fight.” 
And T should be very happy, in further accordance with the plan 
adopted by that worthy teacher, to suggest that, * since so good 
2c2 
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aman you're reckon’d,” (by which I mean no compliment, but 
simply that all your friends know that you have paid very parti- 
cular attention to Bishop Burnet, and perhaps know more about 
him and his works than anybody else does,) you should administer 
to each champion some courteous stimulant that might 


“ cheer his heart, and stir his blood, 
And make him fight, and do him good.” 


For such an encounter, carried on as it would be between such 
parties, must serve the cause of truth. It must have the effect of 
exposing some falsehoods, establishing some facts, and throwing 
light on some doubtful parts of one of the most interesting por- 
tions of the History of England. ‘The simple but very important 
question is, Did Burnet compose his History as a crafty party 
writer, who * selected the documents with the tact of an Old 
Bailey counsel,” not, perhaps, rising to the bold sin of alleging 
falsehood, but more infamous by the sly concealment of truth; or 
was he “emphatically an honest man”? 

In the meantime, may I say a few words about one of the 
earliest assailants of Burnet? I mean, Henry Wharton. I ask 
it, not merely because I feel something like a sense of duty from 
having been his successor in office, and had so long the custody 
of his commonplace-books, letters, and papers,—nor merely 
because I feel an interest in his character, from having had before 
my eyes, almost daily, for many years, some memorial or other of 
his knowledge and industry, ull his handwriting was as familiar 
to me as that of any living friend—but because, as he was undoubt- 
edly one of the first, and most formidable, and, in point of talent, 
learning and character most respectable, assailants of Burnet, | 
am not satisfied that he should be delivered over to disgraceful 
oblivion, with a nameless herd of factious and petulant writers 
who attacked an “emphatically honest man.” I do not mean 
to vouch for all that he said, or to defend all that he did; though 
there is one consideration which may form a general plea in his 
behalf. Tle had all his life a misfortune which is common to all 
men. Many outgrow it, but he did not. He was never anything 
but a young man; and nobody doubts that some of the almost 
incredible quantity of work which he did, was hastily and rashly 
done. Perhaps if older and wiser heads had been consulted by 
a man who had not lived cighi and twenty years, they would have 
ndvised him either not to attack the Bishop of Salisbury at all, 
or else to do it with more deliberation and cautious circumstance. 
They might have told him that it was not a thing to be done by 
“a month’s work, at a distance from his other helps,” and with 
only what * his memory and present collections suggested to him.” 
Perhaps, too, they could not have entirely approved of all the 
three motives which he sets down in his Latin diary with singular 
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simplicity, though not, perhaps, precisely in. the order of their 
intensity or actual efficiency. First, that he might somewhat 
diminish and counteract that fame which he believed that the 
bishop was abusing to the injury of the Church. Secondly, that 
he might point out to posterity errors which were passing for 
truth in the history of our Church. ‘Thirdly, that he might in 
some small degree relieve his mind, which was irritated by the 
injuries which he had received-from the bishop.* 

I do not undertake to explain all the causes and circumstances 
of the long quarrel which preceded, and in part led to, Wharton’s 
attack on Burnet. But all that is necessary for our present pur- 
pose seems pretty clear, and may be said ina few words. It must 
always be remembered that Wharton’s (even supposing it to have 
been no better) was not political, polemical, or in any way * fac- 
tious” animosity; and that he was as stout, and staunch, and, in 
the circle of the best informed and most interested, as notorious 
a Protestant as Burnet was.t He was, however, the chaplain of 
Archbishop Sancroft; and it is to this that Wharton ascribes 
the Bishop of Sarum’s original dislike. Dislike certainly existed ; 
and it was not removed, as political distrust might have been, 
even when the young chaplain prayed for King William and 
Queen Mary in the primate’s chapel, and before his face. It 
might not be enough to clear him with Burnet perhaps, because, 
though he was sharply rebuked for his offence, he retained his 
office, and the unimpaired affection of his patron ; who, when he 
drew near his end, though he forbade that his favoured chaplain, 
or any but a nonjuring clergyman, should be present at his death 
or at his funeral, marked his continued confidence and kindness 
by placing in his hands his valuable collection of papers. 

To look back, however, to an earlier period. ‘The truth is, 
that Wharton had been trusted, and patronized, and set to work, 
as an author, by very much the same party as Burnet; and had 
been working as hard, for years, on the Protestant side. When 
the nonjuring Archbishop felt that he could not do what he had 
Wished aud intended for his chaplain, he got his good friend the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, to whom Wharton was already advania- 
geously known, to obtain the King’s promise of the living of 


~ 


* —“tum ut nimiam ejus, qua in damnum ecclesiw abusus est, famam convel- 
lerem; tum ut historia nostra ecclesiastice errores receptos posteris indicarem ; 
tun ut animo meo multis ab eo injuriis irritato nonnihil indulgerem,”—D'Oyly's 
Lise of Sancroft, vol. ii. p. 149. 

t Mr. Macaulay places Wharton among the “ Protestant controversialists,” whom 
he describes as “ a numerous, an intrepid, anda well-appointed band of combatants.” 
Ife says: “Conspicuous among the recruits whom Cambridge sent to the field was 
4 favourite pupil of the great Newton, Henry Wharton, who had, a few months 
before, been senior wrangler of his year, and whose early death was soon after 
deplored by men of all parties as an irreparable loss to letters.”"—IL. 109. It is the 
more needful to cite this testimony, because a very popular writer has lately, through 
some inisapprehension, stated that Wharton was at one period of his life a papist, 
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Brasted, which happened to be vacant. Soon after, the same 
friendly bishop, of his own accord, solicited and obtained from 
the Queen the promise of a royal chaplaincy. On this, accord- 
ing to Wharton’s account, Burnet went to the Queen; and 
representing the chaplain-elect as a disaffected person, who 
had often used querulous, and sometimes even seditious, expres- 
sions, and had given very suspicious marks of attachment to the 
nonjuring primate, he urged her Majesty to delay the appoint- 
ment. ‘This somewhat wrought upon the Queen, who afterwards 
told the Bishop of St. Asaph, that she understood that Wharton 
had not yet got rid of his prejudices; and that she meant to defer 
his promotion. On this, Wharton’s patron exposed Burnet’s 
misrepresentations, and besought her Majesty not to allow herselt 
to be misled by falsehoods. ‘The Bishop was heard graciously, 
but without reply ; on which he went straightway to Bishop Bur- 
net: and, in the presence of the new Archbishop ‘Tillotson and 
other eminent persons, charged him to his face with falsehood 
and calumny.* 

After this, we are told, Burnet became ashamed of his conduct, 
and sent repeated messages by Chiswell the bookseller, offering 
his friendship, and desiring that Wharton should call upon him. 
lor some time Wharton refused; but at length he went, and was 
received with the utmost civility (ineredibili honore.) ‘The bishop, 
unasked, promised that he would do all he could to promote his 
advancement; and when Wharton met him, two days afterwards, 
at the Bishop of St. Asaph’s, Burnet assured him that he had 
removed all suspicion from the Queen’s mind, and had so set 
forth his desert, that her Majesty might be expected soon to give 
him some considerable ecclesiastical dignity. 

‘The next day came out the first part of the Anglia Sacra, with 
a grateful and affectionate dedication to Archbishop Sancroft. 

A fortnight after, Wharton went to call on his good friend the 


* This is so important a point that I give Wharton’s own words; but as I do not 
wish to burthen the story with long Latin notes from a work so easily obtained, it 
may be sufficient to state, that my authority for most of what I say of this quarrel is to 
be found in the “ Life of Wharton” contained in the second volume of D’Oyly’s Life 
of Sancroft. Being Wharton's own Diary, I need not remind the reader that it is an 
ex parte statement—sed valeat quantum. He says:— 

“Id subodoratus Episcopus Sarisburiensis infensissimus patroni ejusque familia- 
riam adversarius, reginam adiit, multisque calumniis me proscindens, ipsam a con- 
silio revocavit. Summa accusationis hue rediit, me Majestati regie inimicum esse, 
de jare ipsias male sentire; sepe querulas, nonnunquam etiam seditiosas, voces 
emisisse ; Nuper autem pro Archiepiscopo exauthorato in concione publica Deum 
interpellasse, ipsiusque nomen in propositionibus de primo Anglie Sacre volumine 
edendo posuisse. His calumniis Regina, aliquantulum mota, episcopo Assavensi 
dixit se inaudivisse me prejudicia mea nondum exuisse, adeoque se velle ut 
admissio mea differetar, donee sibi certiora constarent. Hoc audito Episcopus 
Assayens's, episcopi Sarisburiensis calumnias detexit, Reginamque, ne se mendaciis 
abduci pateretur, exoravit. Ila episcopum clementer audivit, nil autem respondit. 
Assavensis Sarisbariensem recta petiit, et coram novo Archiepiscopo aliisque 
eximiis personis illi mendacium et calumniam exprobrat.”—p. 142. 
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Bishop of St. Asaph, who had told him the day before, that the 
Queen was extremely well-disposed towards him, and had pro- 

d that he should come to Court and kiss hands. From this 
sens however, Wharton begged to be excused, so long as 
Archbishop Sancroft should remain at Lambeth, lest it should 
carry any appearance of infidelity or ingratitude towards his old 
patron. He requested the Bishop of St. Asaph, therefore, to 
manage that matter with the Queen; which, he tells us, his lord- 
ship did 9 dexterously, and brought him word back that her 
Majesty had received a recantation from the Bishop of Salisbury, 
and that while she graciously accepted Wharton’s excuse, she 
desired that, as soon as his patron should leave Lambeth, he would 
come to Court. Accordingly, Sancroft having left Lambeth about 
a week after, Wharton went to Court the next day ; and just after 
he had been graciously received, and had kissed hands, who should 
drop in but Bishop Burnet himself, who told him what interest 
he had made for him, both with the Queen, and with the new 
archbishop, and assured him of his never failing favour and 
friendship. 

This interview had taken place on the 26th of June; and on 
the 8th of July, before he left town for Canterbury, Wharton 
called upon the Bishop of Worcester to take leave. I’rom this 
prelate also he had received the utmost kindness; and on_ this 
occasion the bishop told him, that within a few days he had 
urgently entreated the Queen on his behalf, and received her 
Majesty’s assurance of her favour, but that the matter could not 
be done immediately. Perhaps it was partly on this assurance 
that Wharton paid the Dean of Canterbury so long a visit as he 
seems to have done. 

Soon after his return to town, however, (that is, on the 2nd of 
October,) he called again on the Bishop of Worcester, who now 
gave him a fresh and convincing proof of his friendship and con- 
fidence,* by informing him of the secret practices of Bishop 


Burnet to injure him with the new Archbishop ‘Tillotson, to whom . 


he recommended him to go. He added, that his Grace had told 
him the night before, that the Queen had been that day, of her 
own mere motion, questioning him as to where Wharton was, 
what he was doing, and what preferment he had, and suggesting, 
that it was hardly decorous as yet to have a chaplain who had 
filled the same office to the deprived archbishop—but that she 
would take care that his interests should not be neglected. Ac- 
cordingly the same day, after dinner, Wharton went to the arch- 
bishop; was admitted into his inner room, and had a téte-a-téte 
which lasted two hours; during which he obtained three things 
—first, a licence to reside at Canterbury; secondly, an assurance 


*“Is me summo semper amore prosecutus, nune etiam amicitiam et favorem 
suum mihi plenissime contestatus est.”—p. 145, 
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that the archbishop had given no credit to the rumours which he 
had heard, and would do all that he could for him ; and thirdly, 
a present of his Grace’s Sermon just preached before her Majesty, 
which, if not of much greater intrinsic value, was as desirable and 
pregnant a token in his hand, as the olive leaf was in the mouth 
of Noah’s dove. 

Wharton seems to have imagined that the publication of his 
Defence of Pluralities, which came forth without his name 
in the succeeding month, renewed or exasperated Burnet’s hosti- 
litv; for the bishop wrote to Chiswell the bookseller, desiring 
him to question Wharton about the authorship. Wharton says, 
he replied, that he would wait upon the bishop, and answer any 
inquiries that he might choose to make; but he afterwards tells 
us, that when he visited the bishop at Salisbury, and expected to 
be examined, his lordship asked him no direct question about the 
book, but talked much about the corrupt —— of the church, 
and about pluralities, ina way which allowed Wharton to pretend 
that it was a matter which he had not considered. ‘They seem, 
therefore, not to have had any direct quarrel on that point, though 
he afterwards tells us that he had been previously informed that 
the bishop had declared that he would withdraw all friendship, 
and (what would have been a harder blow to the young author) 
refuse a sight of his Registers, as Wharton would not in distinct 
terms deny the authorship of the Defence of Pluralities. 

In the meantime, that is, about the beginning of April, 1692, 
had come out the second volume of Wharton’s Anglia Sacra; 
and, as the former had been inscribed to his revered patron the 
late primate, so, in the dedication of this, he ch his warm 
acknowledgments to his kind and constant friend the Bishop of 
St. Asaph.* What passed at Salisbury, except so far as [ have 
stated, or what was the immediate cause of Wharton’s visit to that 
place, [do not clearly understand ; but it seems that, in the month 
of June, he returned to London, and afterwards to Canterbury ; 
and, as we are getting near to the time when he made his attack 
on Burnet, it may be proper to notice two events, which, if they 
had any influence on that matter, were not the best preparatives 
for a young man entering on such an undertaking. He notes in 
his diary, that on the 13th and 18th of July respectively, he 
preached before the Queen, and he fell in love. Or rather, per- 


* Iie begins by saying, “ Amplissime Presu!, AZquum estat insignia beneficia, que 
ab accipientibus compensari non possunt, ab iisdem celebrentur. .... Ingratus certe 
essem, Si egtegia, que mihi Vestra Paternitas contulit, beneficia prompto animo non 
agnoscerem; si favorem, benevolentiam, quin et amicitiam, qua me inferioris sub- 
sellit viram Preesul amplissimus, juvenem senex, indoctam eruditissimus, jamdui 
es diguatus, nou depredicarem. Integrum plusquam triennium excurrit, cx quo me 
primam Vestre Amplitadini notum esse contigit; neque aliquem fere mensem abire 
passus es, in quo me novis beneficiis tibi noa devinxisti. Secundam igitur hance 
Angie Sacre partem Nomini tuo inscriptam prodire concedas; ut tapti ac tam 
rari favoris monumeutam extet, quod aternum esse vellem.” 
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haps, I should say, that on the latter of those days he was in love ; 
which (if I remember right) it does not appear, from his own 
account, that he ever was on any other day before or after. The 
brief and modest record of his passion is simply “ Die 18, Julii, 
delirus amavi,” with whom, we do not learn; but as it certainl 
was not with Bishop Burnet, or his History, let us return to them, 
by observing that, on the 3rd of October, Wharton set to work, 
in what we, of modern times, might call the character of a Re- 
viewer. After having spent the interval in reading, on the 13th 
of the same month he began to write—on the 12th of November, 
he delivered his completed manuscript to the transcriber—on the 
13th of December, the transcript was sent to the press—and on 
the 6th of February, the book was published. It was intituled 
«“ A Specimen of some errors and defects in the History of the 
Reformation of the Church of England, wrote by Gilbert Burnet, 
D.D., now Lord Bishop of Sarum. By Anthony Harmer.” 

The book, a small octavo of about two hundred pages, is so 
well known that there is no need to describe it; but the pamphlet 
which Burnet published on the occasion is, if I mistake not, much 
less frequently met with. It is, 1 imagine, one of the many 
“tracts which he wrote on passing events,” which, as Mr. 
Macaulay observes, * are now known only to the curious.” At all 
events, it is probably unknown, or not easily accessible, to a great 
part of your readers ; and as my chief object is to draw their 
attention to it, I will, if you please, lay before them rather copious 
extracts fromit. I only regret that so long an introduction should 
have been absolutely necessary to make it at all intelligible ; but 
I cannot help suspecting that even some of the curious to whom 
the tract is known, may have read it over without fully under- 
standing it, simply because they did not happen to be acquainted 
with some of the trivial, and otherwise unimportant, circum- 
stances which I have mentioned. 

That the bishop was annoyed we may readily suppose ; but 
there is no appearance of his having been taken by surprise, or of 
his hesitating for one moment as to the course which he should 
pursue. He instantly took one short step, but that was, 1 sup- 
pose, (character apart) the best step he could take. It seems to 
ine to have been a master-piece in its kind; but (1 must add) to 
savour more of the Old Bailey counsel than of the emphatically 
honest man. Ie took, I have said, one single step—one step 
backwards, which carried him clean out of harm’s way, and let 
the “sharp sleet of arrowy shower” drive full in the faces of the 
two wicked bishops who had patronized the abominable Anthony. 
[t was true that in times past those bishops had patronized himself ; 
but equally true, that by so doing, they had put themselves in 
his power; and, now that he was a bishop bimself, he did not care 
for them, and they might settle accounts with their young friend, 
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Mr. Harmer, as they could. ‘The Bishop whose title stood 
in front of the History of the Reformation, had little or 
nothing to say to him ; iets if it be true that * his nature was 
kind, generous, grateful, forgiving,” he must at least have shed 
one big tear when he reflected on the awkward predicament in 
which the irresistible impulse of self-preservation had compelled 
him to place both his old friends and his young enemy. 

‘To speak more plainly, there came forth, in the form of a 
a as of less than thirty pages, under the date of the 23rd of 

“ebruary, ‘A Letter writ by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury to 
the Lord Bishop of Cov. and Litchfield,” Bishop Lloyd being 
now translated thither from St. Asaph] “ concerning a book lately 
published called a Specimen,” &c. 

With the most abject renunciation of all that is creditable as 
to either design or execution in authorship, with full acknow- 
ledgment of mendicant and patronized ignorance, Burnet turned 
over the whole list of charges to Bishops Lloyd and Stillingfleet, 
as a matter which concerned them much more than himself ; they 
set him to write the book—they crammed him with knowledge of 
which he had been all his life as innocent as a babe unborn—they 
had the reputation of being scholars of great learning and exact- 
ness, and of course he had trusted implicitly to them—they had 
read over what he wrote, and had told him it was correct. Yes, 
especially Bishop Lloyd, (not then a bishop,) had done this with 
very particular care and deliberation, not merely at such snatches 
of leisure as he could steal with the parish of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields on his hands—no, he was not to get off so—he had taken 
the work down into the country where he could give it undivided 
attention—and happily, though so many years had passed, the 
patronized and criticised author was still able to produce the 
autograph emendations of his friend. 

But to the proof of this—that is, as soon as the reader has 
found a satisfactory answer to the question, Why, on this occasion, 
Bishop Burnet should have addressed his letter to Bishop Lloyd, 
to whom, of course, he was only telling a well-known story, as : 
man at the beginning of a play often dees to his wife or his son, 
merely that the audience may hear it. I do not pretend to suggest 
an answer to this question; let the reader quietly and carefully 
consider for himself—when he has done that, will he run over the 
following extracts. ‘The letter begins :— 


“My Lord, 

« A Book lately published, under the Title of a Specimen of the 
Errors and Defects in my History of the Reformation, calls upon me 
to say somewhat in Justification of that Work : Which I intend to do 
in the same Method in which I composed that History ; and address 
it first of all to you, and then to the Publick, after it has passed under 
your Censure ; in which I know you will use the same friendly and 
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plain Freedom that you did in perusing the other; and let nothing 
ass, to which you find. any just, or even plausible exception. And 
indeed, if there are such Errors in that Work, as this Specimen pre- 
tends to discover, and puts the world in expectation of more, this being 
offered but as a sampler, that does not amount to above a Third part 
of what may come afterwards ; your Lordship must submit to bear 
some part of the blame. 

«“ You know well, that you were the Person that prest me most to under- 
take that work ; and to encourage me to it, you promised me two very 
valuable things; the one was, The Copying out of all your Collections 
relating to that time ; The value of this can only be judged by those 
who have seen with what an amazing Diligence, and to how vast an 
Extent, and in how exact a Method, all those many Volumes, I had 
almost said, that Library of Collections, is digested. No part of this 
pleased me more, than that Criticaluess which is so peculiar to your- 
self, in marking all Dates so punctually ; this being one of the most 
necessary, but withal one of the most unacceptable (to me at least) of 
all the Labours of a Historian. All this, as far as concerned my 
Design, | had the free use of, and I found my Work much shortned 
by it. Your other Promise was no less exactly performed by you, of 
revising my first Draughts with that Censorious Severity that became 
your Zeal for Truth, and for that Great Work, and also that most 
obliging Friendship with which you had honoured myself. And you 
did acquit yourself in all Points as became an Honest Man, and 
Faithful lriend. You spared me in nothing; you made both 
Rasures, Additions, and Alterations, with so much Reason, and so true 
a Judgment, that I all along felt what I can never enough acknow- 
ledge, how happy I myself was, and how great Advantages that work 
received from the share that you were pleased to take in it.” So that 
I hope you will suffer me to say, that you ought to take some share 
likewise in the Fault that is found with the History, and the Reproaches 
that are cast both on it and on myself. Your Friends have hitherto 
often blamed you, for being so minutely Critical in all you do, which 
as they do rightly judge, has deprived the world of a great deal that 
might have been otherwise expected from you ; and no man has taken 
the iiberty to complain more of this than myself, who have seen the 
alinost incredible Compass and Fulness of your Collections, which 
indeed seems to be beyond what the longest life of any one man could 
lay together ; and has made me often say, That if you could be but at 
half the pains to bring out your learning, that you have been at to lay 
it up, never man should merit so much of the Learned World, as you 
might do. This I confess made me the more secure in Publishing my 
Work, when it was so strictly sifted by you; for I do still preserve the 
Copy that was so carefully perused by you. he greatest part of it was 
examined by you when you were in the Countrey, out of the Town, 
and out of that vast Application in which you laid yourself so intirely 
out upon the greatest Parochial Cure of England, that it took up the 
Whole Day constantly ; and tho’ you gave the best part of the Night to 
your Study, yet I could not have expected, that a Work, in which 
everything was to have been weighed, could have had such a share in 
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those hours as it required: But you reserved i for your Retreats into 
the Countrey, and there you answered, and even exceeded my Expec- 
tation. 

« You saw there was need of more than ordinary care, since we could 
not but expect, that every thing of a work of this nature would be 
enquired into, I confess we expected it from other hands. We 
thought they of that Church which was most concerned to blemish the 
Honour of the Reformation, would have taken some pains to have dis- 
credited its History, especially when they saw it had the Reception 
which this Author confesses the World gave it; he is pleased to add, 
‘ justly ;’ but it seems this was meant only to gild the Pill, for he has 
been at a great deal of pains to lessen the Credit of it; with what Suc- 
cess, let the world judge. {do not believe that he did this to ingra- 
tiate himself with them whom he chiefly gratifies in this: But I do 
acknowledge, I looked for nothing of this strain, from one of our own 
Communion.” 

Here it seems to me, Burnet shows the weakness of an angry 
disputant, who wishes to damage an opponent's character with his 
party, rather than the tact of an Old Bailey counsel, who has a 
single eye to the verdict. ‘The “Tu quoque” is a very dangerous 
weapon for a controversialist, and one which must be used with 

reat caution, for if it cuts at all, it is very apt to cut both ways, 
f course in this case, an impartial reader might very probably, 
and very fairly, answer, “ Well, it may be true that you looked 
for nothing of this strain from one of your own communion, but 
nevertheless you have got it, and here it is; and as your personal 
reproach of your adversary thus puts us upon the enquiry, we are 
disposed to ask, from what sort of person does it come ? It appears 
to us, on your own showing, that it is from one whom you posi- 
tively acquit of any wish even to ingratiate himself with the popish 
party ;—trom one of whom you presently repeat, ‘I do not sus- 
pect this writer of any leaning to popery.’ p. 9.—from one of 
whom you afterwards tell us, affecting to speak as if you had no 

ersonal knowledge of the author, and judged only from the same 
internal evidence which his book furnishes to all his readers, ‘ It 
is plain that here is a writer who has considered those times and 
that matter with much application: And that he is a master of 
this subject; he has the art of writing skilfully, and how much 
svever he may be wanting in a Christian temper, and in the 
decency that one who owns himself of our Communion, owed to 
the station I hold in it; yet in other respects he seems to be : 
very valuable man, so valuable, that I cannot without a very sen- 
sible regret see such parts, and such industry, like to be soured 
and spoiled with so a temper.’ p. 12, Depend upon it, you 
will not help your cause by impressing on your reader, that ‘a 
very valuable man’ has publicly depreciated you and your per- 
formance, notwithstanding the strong party motive which as you 
justly urge, and as indeed might have been naturally supposed, 
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would rather have led him to puff you, or at least to let you alone. 
But cannot even your own friends bear with you?” I think that 
if Burnet had had the benefit of consulting a gentleman whose 
name his opponent had so innocently forestalled, he would have 
been advised, after such admissions as these, to keep the “ Tu 
quoque” for a téte-d-téfe, and not give it to the public. With- 
out any such suggestion, and left as many readers of Burnet’s 
would have been, to suppose that he had been attacked by a 
worthless popish scribbler,* they would have read with more 
pleasure and facility the account which he proceeds to give of 
what he meant to have done, and why he did not do it ;— 


« But after all that has been said in general, it is time now, that I 
should come to speak more particularly to the things contained in his 
book : L once intended to have examined every one of all his Remarks ; 
but your Lordship, as well as the rest of my Reverend Brethren with 
whom I spoke upon this Subject, were of opinion that his Reflections 
on my History, were not such as could deserve, that either I, myself 
should spend that time upon them which they will require, and that 
may be certainly much better improved ; or that I should publish any 
thing of that kind, the reading of which must needs be both flat and 
tedious: Since in that great variety which he has affected to bring - 


together, there is not any one Instance that seems to be of any conse- 
quence, t—p. 14. 


He afterwards goes on to say :— 


“The things excepted to here are such trifles, that I had much 
rather that the world should believe all that he says is true than engage 
in so fruitless a controversy. ‘Therefore tn compliance with your advice, 
and with my own inclinations too, I shall decline this ingrateful work, 
and shall only offer somewhat on the general heads on which he exer- 
cises his censure. Which may be reduced to these four.” 


* Indeed those who did not know much of the private history of the parties, or 
understand the self-contradictory sarcasms of the author, might very naturally fall 
into this error when they found the bishop saying, “ I do not trouble myself to find 
out the author. I am assured that the name in the title-page of Anthony Harmer 
is a feigned one ; nor as I hear, does the stationer for whom it is printed know any- 
thing concerning him.”—p. 5. The reader should bear this in mind when he comes 
to the extract next but one; he may explain it as he pleases. 

+ As the reader might naturally suppose that Bishop Lloyd had expressed con- 
tempt of Wharton and agreement with Burnet, it is but fair to remind the reader 
that this is Burnet’s account, and that Wharton’s is somewhat different. Bur- 
net’s letter, as I have said, was dated Feb. 23, and therefore it must have been soon 
after (March 26) that Wharton called on Bishop Lloyd, who (he says) told him 
that he had done Burnet no wrong; but that the Hishop had so used him as to 
deserve much worse treatment at his hands—“ Id sane aflirmare non dubito, te (si 
modo author ejus fueris) non injuste fecisse. Sic enim te usus est Episcopus Sarum, 
ut idque multoque plus a te pati meruerit.” He had just before said that he had 
visited the deprived Archbishop on the 20th, who highly commended his book.— 
“ Patronum clementissimum, apud Fresifeldam invisi maximis favoris indiciis 


exceptus. Ille etenim opus a me nuper nomine ficto editum impense commen- 
davit,”—p, 150, 
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It is necessary to continue this extract because it plainly shows 
that Burnet wished to avow that he not only knew his opponent 
to be Wharton, but meant openly to insult Bishop Lloyd—to 
turn upon him, like a blubbering schoolboy who has been con- 
struing upon (asides) which he did not understand, till his 
blunders have got him a flogging, and who then tells tales, and 
takes vengeance on his good-natured prompter. 


“The First are the Recapitulations that I make of the State in 
which things were before the Reformation; in which he triumphs 
often over me, as ‘Ignorant of the Antient English History : and not 
‘having so much as a competent knowledge of it,’ nor being conver- 
sant enough among the writings of the Monks and other Authors that 
lived in the dark Ages, which preceded the Light. Indeed I am not 
at all out of Countenance to own that I have not much stndied those 
Authors: The little that I have studied, did not encourage me to go 
further, than to carry in my mind a true view of the state of the 
Church in those times, from which I might be able to judge of the 
Necessity of a Reformation. The barbarous Stile, the mixture of so 
much Fable, the great want of Judgement, and the gross partiality 
that runs thro’ the Writings of the Monks, has so disgusted me at 
their Works, that I confess I could never bring myself to read them 
with Pleasure. If any one that has more Patience than I, can think 
it worth the while to search into that Rubbish, let him write Volumes 
of Anglia Sacra, and have the Glory of it for his Pains: And even 
these two Pompous Volumes have not at all changed my Tast.* ‘To 
dig in Mines were not to me a more ingrateful imployment. I am 
contented to take these things from secondhand, and am no more out 
of Countenance to own this, than to own that I have no Arabick, or 
that I have not read the Talmud: A study after all that I should 
vastly prefer to the other, if my Genius and Leisure should favour it. 
After all this, he that Recapitulates, as 1 do in the places for which I 
am censured, gives only general views of things, to furnish ordinary 
Readers with some general Notions; so that no man expects an 
accuracy in this, Nor does the Historian here, deliver any thing 
upon the credit of special Vouchers, but only draws from other Books 
a short state of past times, to give an Introduction to what he himself 
is to open: He neither pretends to be exact nor particular: and so the 
view he gives is upon the main true; this is never to be further can- 
vassed, This Author has very probably examined the Monastick 
Writers, and especially in the point of the Celibacy of the Clergy,+ 
more minutely than 1 have done: and so he is very full of disdain, 
and comes over with it very often, that I am ignorant of the Ancient 


* The reader will remember that one of these two volumes was dedicated to the 
prelate whom Burnet was addressing; and one of the grounds assigned for it was, 
“Tu etenim primus me ad opus istud aggrediendum incitasti, vacillantem sepe ani- 
mum et subdiuturni laboris pondere fatiscentem confirmasti, consilio atque authoritate 
tua susceptum opus promovisti. Tibi accepta referri debent plurima, que in hac 
Secunda e prodeunt, monuments, te suadente edita, tibi, antequam typis expri- 
merentur, visa et probata.” 

t On which subject Wharton had published in 1687. 
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English History: I own it, as to that part in which he charges me, 
and if I had not been engaged in that Work, I should have continued 
still much more ignorant than 1 em; without either remorse or shame, 
I confess that made me go further than otherwise I should ever have 
done, and much further than ever I shall do again: but he is not satis- 
fied with my proficiency, and f must bear his displeasure.” —p, 15, 


Hitherto the whole force of the storm has been turned on 


Bishop Lloyd; and his a ergs and delinquency have been 
exposed without mercy. But the young man had two patrons ; 
and it was as well to let him, and them, and, above all, the public, 
know that he had attacked them both; and (though he had not 
killed anything but his own prospects) had palpably hit two birds 
with one wicked stone. ‘The italics which give emphasis to doth, 
in the following extract, belong to the author. 


« But, after all this, I must now say somewhat to your Lordship, 
and by the good leave of my Most Learned Brother,* My Lord 
Bishop of WorcgsTER to him likewise, whom I take the liberty to call 
in here for my excuse, without asking his leave; he being now at such 
a distance. It was on you both, that I chiefly depended as to the 
Correction of my Work: and all the World knows how exact you 
both are in those matters. J remember well I desired you to look par- 
ticularly into those Recapitulations, that went into the dark Ages, I 
thought I had good Authority for all I said, but J left it to you to judge 
whether I had or not: 1 am sure I never pretended to justifie ANY 
THING after EITHER of you found fault with it. I had all reason to 
believe that you had all possible zeal for having our Reformation so 
opened, that its History should appear with credit, and be liable to 


few exceptions: you both had also given me good reason to believe . 


that you had some care of my part in it, so that I conclude that either 
this Critick is mistaken in some of his Remarks; or, that you did not 
think such a minuteness was necessary, when a short Abstract was 
only proposed, It seems by this Author, that your Lordship, whom I 
have often thought too exact, and by Consequence too slow in all that 
passes through your hands, has been in this too hasty, and too super- 
ficial: and perhaps you will receive this as a sort of Reprimand, 
which may oblige you hereafter to be yet more exact and more slow 
than you have hitherto been. But there is no need of all this Caution, 
since | hope all the World will impute the looseness and omissions which 
are blamed by the Specimen, and that were /et pass by you, rather to 
your true Judgment that led you to conclude that too full an exact- 
hess in such a part of History, is as vicious an Abundance, as the full- 
ness of the account in what is to be related, is necessary and indispen- 
Sable. Yet it is no small comfort to myself, and no little honour to 
the Work, that in so vast a variety of Recapitulations, as are made 
in both Volumes, he could find so little, and that too so inconsiderable, 
for an entertainment to his Ill Humour: but I must not build too 


* The italics in this case also are the author’s. In what follows, and generally, it 
will be obvious that I am commonly responsible. 
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much on this, till 1 see what the rest of his performances may produce, 
which I must again tell him, I expect from him ; otherwise I shall not 
take him for a man of his word.’’—p. 17. 


The reader who remembers (from the first extract) that Burnet 
was vastly pleased with the ‘ criticalness” of Bishop Lloyd, so 
“ peculiar” to himself, ‘in marking all dates so punctually ;” will 
be amused to find that one of Wharton’s charges was, that the 
historian was incorrect in “ many dates.” Burnet, indeed, in this 
Letter, gives his readers very little specific information respect- 
ing the devel made against him; but this was too heavy, and 
too intelligible to general readers, to be entirely neglected ; and 
why should it be, when it was one that could be with such “ pecu- 
liar” propriety turned over to the critical and punctual Bishop 
Lloyd 2 The idea of charging an assailant in such a case, and in 
matters of such a nature, with injustice, because he made his 
references to a “ Second Edition Corrected” instead of the original 
edition, will be considered by some readers, I doubt not, both 
new and pleasant ; and it gives more colour to some parts of Mr. 
Macaulay’s character of the author than, perhaps, anything else 
in the pamphlet. 


« A second Head of Censures is the many Dates that he finds to be 
amiss, upon which he gives other dates, without descending so low as 
to tell from whence he had them: which is a way of writing that no 
man ought to assume, when he is censuring another, especially when 
he appears under a disguised name. As for the dates he questions, I 
confess I cannot tell what to say to them, unless I should enter a new 
upon that whole matter: Many of them I had from your Lordship, and 
I am sure yours are right, ff the Authors from whom you took them, 
are not in the wrong. Others I took out of the several Offices, from 
which I gathered my Materials: I might have writ them wrong, or 
Collationed them too negligently ; or perhaps he is in the wrong when 
he pretends to set me right. He says he has made his Observations 
upon the Second Edition, which in the ‘Title page is said to be Cor- 
rected: Yet he who will teach us all exactness, should have held to 
the first, for it was that only that I took care of, and left all Editions 
since to the Bookseller's care: So Lam only answerable for the first. 
Probably the Errata I drew out in the first, were Corrected in the 
Second Edition, and upon that account it might be said to be Cor- 
rected: but more new ones might have crept into it, especially in 
19, 


The ‘Third head, briefly touched, complains that Wharton had 
censured him for Conjectures, but the author does not enter into 
details. ‘The Fourth relates to Defects, or what Wharton had 
been pleased to call so; but whether Pt Burnet refers 
(what did he not?) to the more exact judgment of his friend 
Bishop Lloyd, who was a *critick in the use of words.” At the 
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same time, that the reader salght not have to wait for Bishop 
Lloyd's answer, which was likely to be a good while coming, or 
call it a defect in his own Letter, that it contained no answer to 
the charges about which it was written, Burnet gave this singular 
definition—* according to my sense, a Defect is a vitious want of 
that with which one might have supplied himself, if he had not 
been too careless.” Strange that people should ever have sup- 

d that some children were born with physical or intellectual 
defects ; or that a book had any defect, when the matter simply 
was, that the writer had no ciemasing on his subject, and no 
means of getting any. What is, however, more to the purpose, 
the historian makes the following statement in proof, that with 
regard to his book, there could be no defect ; at least, according to 
his own defective definition :— 


“| cannot see what I could have done more than I did, to be well 
Informed. I put Advertisements in Gazettes, desiring the assistance 
of all that could furnish me with Materials. I let two years and a halt 

ss between the publishing my first, and second Volume. I did in 
the first desire the assistance of all the Learned and Curious Men of 
the Nation: I went through all the Offices and Records that were 
about London or Westminster: I went to Cambridge, when I uader- 
stood that Arch-Bishop Parker’s Manuscripts were there. [ was upon 
going to Oxford, had not Bishop Fell let me know that he was 
informed, they had nothing worth my Journey, that was not already 
printed. I met with great Assistances from many Learned Men, all 
which I gratefully and publickly acknowledged, and made the best 
use of them that I could, I do not see what more I could do,”"— 
p. 25, 


One is tempted to rejoin “Oh! no; no more do we—we are 


only sorry that you did anything.” ‘This is more civil than saving, 
like Mr. Bore’um, in reply to 
Doctor Fell informed me—’ 
‘Pooh! 

Don’t tell us, Sir, what Fell told you— ;’” 
but must one incur the shame and disgrace which belong to the 
character of a “ detractor,” by suggesting that an historian of the 
English Reformation, who, in the composition of his work, 
wholly passed over such a place as Oxford—and who, when he 
was afterwards put on his defence, had no better excuse to give 
than that he had been told by Bishop Fell, that the said Bisho 
Kell had been told by somebody else, that which was in itself 
absurd and incredible—was a person peculiarly unfit for the task 


Which Burnet undertook? But he proceeds :— 


“ Your Lordship and several others of my worthy Friends, set all 
Persons that you thought capable of assisting me, on work for Mate- 
rials, ‘That Great and good Man who was then Lord Chancellour, 
the late Earl of Nottingham, did on many Occasions recommend the 
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procuring Materials for me in the most effectual manner. Their 
Majesties most deserving Attorney General that now is, was pleased 
without my presuming to give him the trouble, to visit and examine 
some Offices for me in the Countrey.”’—p. 25, 


Without prejudice to the more general, and most important, 
question, about the work and the authority of Bishop Burnet, 
which I hope to see discussed, may I be allowed to add a sugges- 
tion, that even the extracts here given—to say nothing of other 
evidence which is not wanting—seem to me to suppyy a sufficient 
answer to an argument of Mr. Macaulay which I have quoted. 
After naming the principal works of Burnet, and stating “that 
they are still reprinted, nor is any good private library without 
them,” he adds, “against such a fact as this all the efforts of 
detractors are vain ;” and he proceeds to argue that, “a writer 
whose voluminous works in several branches of literature, find 
numerous readers a hundred and thirty years after his death, may 
have had great faults, but must also have had great merits.” This 
seems to me as illogical as it would be to assume, that a man 
whom one knows to have been born to poverty, has possessed and 
practised the virtues of temperance, prudence, and industry, 
because we find him laying down thousands in sterling coin for 
an estate. Surely it would be extremely rash to draw any such 
inference ; for we might afterwards learn that his wealth had come 
by gift or bequest, or had less creditably accrued from the lottery 
or the gaming-table, even from theft, forgery, or swindling. In 
literature no man is born to an estate; but most men bring with 
them more or less capacity for obtaining one if they desire it. 
Industry is sure to be rewarded with knowledge and respect ; and 
genius is equally sure of fame and admiration ; but there are ways 
by which the homage naturally, instinctively, and even reluc- 
tantly, paid to industry and genius, may be obtained by those who 
possess neither, Burnet tells us that he could not dig, and was 
not ashamed to beg; and he did beg. And what did he do when 
his importunate mendicity was repulsed ? But this would lead us 
into a wide field, on which it is not necessary on this occasion to 
enter.* Surely, however, the phenomenon of his amaranthine 
wreath is thus easily solved. I do not feel my own modesty at all 
hurt, or think that I am by any means pretending to “ great 
merits” of my own, when [| avow my confidence, that if the two 
gentlemen to whom I have more particularly referred (I hope 
without offence, or more freedom than those who justly command 


* See his account of his clandestine proceedings in the Cotton Library in the 
Introduction prefixed to his third volume, If the proprietor had caught him, I do 
not know whether “Sir John Marsham the Younger” would have pledged his 
word that Burnet was an honest man; but if he had, Sir John might well have 
answoared, “ Vat shall de honest manu do in my closet ?” 
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the public attention expect, and easily forgive,) would only go on 
writing as they have done, but, instead of publishing their col- 
lections, fund them for my use—if, in short, they will be my 
Lloyd and Stillingflee-—I will undertake to oe books which 
shall be reprinted, and read, and admired as long as our language 
is known. 

And what is more, if through their fallibility, or my blun- 
dering, or any untoward accident, my borrowed feathers should 
get anywise plucked or splashed, I will not turn detractor, and 
exhibit them to the public as persons who, though they may have 
been supposed to be very clever and learned, do in fact belong 
toa class of persons whom their “ most affectionate brother,” 
writing with all possible Esteem and Respect,” cannot bring 
himself quite plainly to name. 

I only hope, that if these gentlemen agree to this arrangement, 
and I thus promise not to use the only weapon of defence 
that Burnet had, no Anthony Harmer will attack me, and no 
friend so eulogize me as to produce a sifting of my real merits. 

I am, yours, &c. 
S. MarrLann. 


THE INTEGRITY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES WITH REFERENCE 
TO PHYSICAL PHENOMENA, 


PART II, CHAPTER VI. 


THE COMET OF A.D. 1680. 
(Continued from page 272.) 


THERE is no doubt of the validity of those mathematical prin- 
ciples, on which the period of a comet is approximately known: 
for on them Dr. Halley predicted the re-appearance of the comet 
which bears his name, and of which the period is 75 years. 
That of the comet of 1680 he found to be about 575 years: its 
oo motion was, by observation, about ,},th of that of the 
earth. 

He therefore thought it probable that this comet was the same 
as that which appeared in A.p. 1106-7, in 532, and in B.c, 44. 
The dates of those appearances tallied with the period assigned 
to the comet by those mathematical calculations, on which he 
knew he could depend. ‘The similarity in size and brilliancy 
Was also sufficient to justify his inference. 

There is reason to hope that the conjecture may be confirmed 
by a careful examination of some other of the elements of those 
bodies, as more or less directly in each case upon record: and 
it becomes a part of our proper task to trace the several facts in 
so far as we may find them ascertainable. 

The nature of the argument must no doubt be this: that on 
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the hypothesis that the four comets from a.p. 1680 back to 
p.c. 44 were one and the same, their position, motion, size, and 
brilliancy, and their period, were such as on that hy pothesis 
they would have been. For by these elements it is that the 
identity of a comet is established. 

Expressed more accurately the elements are these: the place 
of the perihelion, or the point at which the body is nearest to 
the sun: the place of its ascending node, or the point in which, 
rising from below, it strikes the plane of the ecliptic or earth's 
orbit: the direction of its course, whether to east or west, with 
the earth’s course or against it: the inclination of the plane of 
its orbit to the plane of the orbit of the earth: its probable mag- 
nitude and physical peculiarity: and the periodical time of 
revolution in its orbit. 

The elements of the comet of 1680 were as follow: its peri- 
helion was in about 22° 39 30” of the sign Sagittarius: its 
ascending node in 2° 2’ of Capricorn: its course was from west 
to east, the same as the earth’s: the inclination of the plane of 
its orbit to that of the ecliptic was about 60° 56’: its apparent 
size and brilliancy are notorious ; “ prodigiosus ille cometa” is 
the phrase of Dr. Halley; and its period, as computed by that 
great astronomer, was very nearly 575 years. 

We have to ascertain, whether in some, at least, of these par- 
ticulars, the comets above mentioned did accord with that of 
1680 ; and thence to deduce the likelihood of their identity. 

For (Con. Phys. Sei. 35) “should the elements of a new 
comet be the same, or nearly the same, with those of any one 
previously known, the probability of the identity of the two 
bodies is very great; since the similarity extends to no less 
than four elements, every one of which is capable of an infinity 
of variations.” (To the same effect, see the Systeme du Monde, 
L. 2, c. 6.) 

We may venture to add, that the probability of identity is 
increased in the case of comets of great size and brillianey. — It 
is likely that they draw much heat from the sun; and a repeti- 
tion of such abstraction at a short interval might be essentially 
pernicious to the condition of the sun and the planets. Again, 
itis likely that comets of long period are also of great size, 
and vice versa, on account of the dynamical adjustment of these 
two elements: since thus the disadvantages of distance, and of 
the hability to perturbation, consequent on the largeness of the 
orbit, are COMPE ‘nsated by the additional attraction to the sun 
afforded in their own masses (Prine A, Lib. 3, rop. 41.) 

‘The comet, therefore, of great brillianey and size, whieh by 
mathematical ealeulation oneht to have appeared at or about a 


stated epoch, is very probably the comet of great brilliancy and 
size which did then appear. 
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On the other hand, in the case now before us, due allowance 
must be made in respect to a circumstance of great importance 
in this argument: that the comet of 1680 gave manifest tokens 
of acceleration ; fo the effect that its period has been gradually 
diminished. 

Dr. Halley (Synopsis Astronomiw Cometice) mentions the 
curvity of its orbit as remarkable beyond all others: it is the 
narrowest of ellipses described by these bodies. This comet 
seems to have approached and receded from the sun in lines 
almost parallel to each other. 

The orbit of a comet, while it is within the field of observa- 
tion, is so very nearly in the curve of a parabola, that this may 
be assumed as its real curve, Sir Isaac Newton says, without 
perceivable errors. ‘The tables of its angles, distances, and 
areas are calculated for perpetual use (Synopsis Ast. Com.) on 
that assumption. But Sir Isaac Newton did think he perceived 
that the curve of this one comet changed from the parabola to 
the ellipse: “as I fancy I gather,” he says, “ from certain 
errors.” The orbit, then, was perceptibly contracted; as it 
would be by acceleration. , 

The proximity of this body to the sun when nearest to it, 
appears by the tables to have been quite without example: the 
distance from the sun’s surface was but a sixth of his diameter, 
or about 147,000 miles. Dr. Halley also mentions the velocity 
of its mean motion as entirely peculiar to it. This great velo- 
city, being analogous to that aequired by a body fallen from a 
great distance, accords with the hypothesis that the occasion of 
his acceleration was given at an ancient epoch. 

Two comets, those of Encke and Biela, are known to be acce- 
lerated ; and the acceleration is, without hesitation, referred to 
the disturbance caused by the attraction of one of the planets of 
our system. 

In short, then, that the comet of 1680 has, on some occasion, 
been drawn nearer to the sun (connexion of Phys. Science, 35), 
appears to be extremely probable. 

That body which gave the occasion, could be no other than 
one of the planets of our system: and again, that body which 
effected this must have suffered perturbation. However, let 
our affirmation be for the present simply that the comet has, on 
soe former occasion, been drawn nearer to the sun. 

The effect of such attraction would be to make its orbit an 
elliptic spiral, equably diminishing at each of its foldings, and 
of which, also, the extremities are all equably contracted, and, 
by reason of their parabolie shape, mutually similar. 

The motion of a body in such a spiral is no doubt propor- 
tional to that of a falling body, by the same laws which govern 
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all the revolutions of celestial bodies: the specific distinction 
in this case lying in the parabolic shape of the extremities. 

The time, in which a body describes one parabola, has an 
ascertainable proportion to the time in which it might fall to 
the same point of distance from the focus as that in the parabola 
which it reaches. 

The effect of the original projection of a body in a parabola 
is such, that there is what we may venture to call a resiliency, 


practically equivalent to a repulsion from the centre, to 
the amount, in the figure here 


annexed, of the line FA, which 
is half the radius CI’, and one- | ane a | 
fourth of the whole line (CF 4- 

CB. In one and the 


same time, therefore, a body 
deseribing the parabola can reach only $ths of the distance 
towards the centre Fy which it would reach by simple falling. 

Or, let us suppose the body to set out from ©, and that the 
point to be reached is one and the same point A. On the same 
seale, thus adjusic “l to the two case s, the areas supposed to be 
deseribed will truly represent. the proportion of the times of 
motion. The body falling deseribes the triangular area CFA 
as truly as in the pi arabola it dese ribes the mixtilinean areit 
CRA: it is im each case attracted by the self-same 
foree or body at PF. But CRAF is 2rds of the parallelogram 
ARCH: that ts, itis trds of CFA, The time, therefore, in the 
parabola is to the time of falling in the ratio of 4 to 3. 

fn a continued series of parabolas, united in such a manner 
as to form a spiral as above stated, the whole time of course 
retains the same proportion to the whole time of simple falling. 
But we need not here pursue this part of the subject any 
farther. 

In regard to the question of the period, the hypothesis of 
acceleration nnplies that the periods of the comet were succes- 
sively and equably diminished ; and this will of course modify 
our estimate of the probable epochs of its past appearances. 

But, besides this circumstance, the gradual contraction also 
of the area of the parabolic extremities of his orbit, implies a 
gradual diminution of the time in which each of those areas was 
suceessive ly de seribed. 

Now the equability of aeceleration means, that equal are 
were trom the epoch of perturbation deseribed in times sueces- 
sively diminished by one and the same quantity. Conversely, 
therefore, if we reckon back from the ; area last described in the 
whole series, the times increase as the numbers 1, 2, 3, &e. 

But what was the area last described? We must not per- 
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haps affirm that the comet will have described none after its 
last semigyration in 1680; but the following considerations are 
important. 

if from its periheliacal distance in 1680 it had fallen to the 
sun, it would* have reached that body in about three minutes. 
(Con. Phys. Sci. 35.) In the parabola, therefore, it- would 
reach him in about 4™, and the centre, four times the distance, 
in about 8™. We may then assume, probably without material 
error, that the spiral was completed at the close of its last semi- 
gyration in the parabolic curve. To say the least, this may 
afford the best approximation we can reasonably hope for. 

The rate of acceleration depends on the point in the curve at 
which it began; which point we do not as yet profess to know. 
But | find it needful to assume, by way of hypothesis, remain- 
ing accountable for the assumption, that the point was such, 
nearly, that the whole circumference of the curve may be divided 
into 80 parts. ‘Then in 1680, the comet traversed 40 such parts. 
The time in which it described that semicircumference was ten 
hours and a half. (Ib.) 

Hence we may nearly infer in 
what times it described the areas 
similar to this in its several former 
revolutions. Thus, for example, if 
we wish to know in what time it 
traversed in 1107 the quadrant 
SPO, the area QRT representing 
the 105 hours in 1680; we say that 
in describing POVQRT were 80-+20=100 terms, increasing as 
the numbers 1, 2, 3, &e. ; and these by arithmetical progression 
amount to (101% 50) 5050. Buttrom O to were (81 x 40=) 
3240. The difference, or the value in terms of the quadrant 
SPO, is 1810. By alike process the value of QRT is (41 x 
820 terms. ‘Therefore, as 820: 10" 30™ :: 1810: 23" 10™; and 
this must be about the time in which it traversed the quadrant 
SPO in 1107. 

Again, in its preceding revolution, it described the like quad- 
rantin (181 x 90==) 16,290 terms, excepting (161 % 80==) 12,880, 
of which the difference is 3410; and therefore as 820: 10" 
30" >: 3410 : 43" 40™ very nearly. And so, once more, in 
the revolution still preceding that, the like quadrant was of 


(261 x 130=) 33,930 terms, excepting (241 x 120) 28,920; of 


which the difference is 5010; and, therefore, as 820: 10" 30™:: 
gm, 

The consideration of these values of the quadrant, increasing 
as we reckon back, is essential to the recognition of the identity 
of the comet. 
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Lastly, if from any celestial point at which it is thought to 
have appeared we wish to calculate the distance to the point in 
which it struck the plane of the earth’s orbit, or else the distance 
to the point at which it was in perihelion, it is desirable to know 
what was in 1680 the distance between these two Jast named 
points themselves. 


[In the figure here annexed, let A C repre- 
sent a portion of the plane of the earth’s orbit, 
and BC a part of that of the comet. C is 
the point in which, in 1680, it struck the plane 
of the earth’s orbit; and A is the longitude of 
its perihelion. AC, the difference between the 
two, ==9° 22' 30”; the angle at C is 60° 56’; 
and AB is perpendicular to AC, 


Then by spherical trigonometry (Vince, 219,) since in a right- 
angled spherical triangle the cosine of either angle at the hypo- 
thenuse is to the tangent of the leg adjacent to that angle, as 
the radius is to the tangent of the hypothenuse ; therefore im 
the triangle ABC, 

Cos. 60° 56°: tang. 9 22':: rad.: tang. BC. Or, 

1,858,270 1,651,007 1. 5,398,331 ;—which is the tan- 
gent of about 18? 46° BC. 

Also, it may be worth while to add, rad. : sin. AC: : tan. 
ACB: tan. AB; or, 1. : 21,628,955 17,991,077 .2,930,666 ; 
which is the tangent of 16° 20'3” nearly=AB. 

By the caleulation, it appears that between the two points 
above mentioned were in 1680 little less than 19° ; a faet which 
will enable us to judge of the time during which, in each of the 
periods of the comet's appearance, it was below the ecliptic after 
being at the point nearest to the sun. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ITS PERIOD. 


Tur following are extracts from the Theatrum Cometicum of 
Lubiemtetz, vol. it. sect. 226. Fol. Amsterdam, 1667, 


Anno Christi, 1106. a prima hebdomada quadragesime, qua ct 
mediante hee passi sumus, cometam immensi fulgoris usque ad pas- 
sionem Domini conspeximus., Ursperg. 

A.C, 1106, Cometes maximus in tempore carnis-privil apparult, 
bunceius. 

A.C. 1106. Anno Tmperii Henrici lmperatoris 5, (quarti quinte) 
Nenarum Februar. Cometa in ceelo ab hora tertia diei acd 
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noram vonam, cubiti longitudine a sole distans, interdiu visus est. 
Post hune paulo post Idib, Febr. apud Barum Italia, stella interdiu 
in ceelo vise sunt, jam quasi inter se concurrentes, jam vero in terram 
decidentes. Roekenbachius, 

A.C. 1106. prima septimana quadragesime usque ad_ vigilias 
palmarum conspectus est horribilis cometa, Modem anno obit Hen- 
ricus 1V. Imperator, et filius ejus Henricus V. obsedit Coloniam. 
Chronic. Saxonic.—De hoc cometa Historia Eeclesiastica ex Simeone 
Dunelmensi Monacho sic refert : A. D. 1106. 14, Cal. Martii ostensa est 
stella quedam insolita, et 25 dies eodem modo eadem que hora visa 
est lucere inter Austrum et Occideutem, Parva visa est et obscura, 
sed splendor qui de eco exivit valde erat clarus, et quasi ingens trabs 
de Orientali et Aquilonari parte claritas ingessit se in eandem stellam. 
Eckstormius, 

A. C. 1106. Fulsit Cometes toto mense Februario. Bucholzerus. 

A. C. 1106. Mense Februarii biduo post novilunium visus est 
magnus cometa ad occasum solis brumalem, Calvisius ex Tyrio. 


Translation. 


We saw a comet of vast brilliauey from the middle of the first week 
in Lent till Passion-day. A very large comet appeared in Lent. In 
the fifth year of the Emperor, Henry the Fourth, ou the filth of Feb- 
ruary, a comet was seen from nine in the morning till three in’ the 
afternoon, halfa yard from the sun... . . . From the first week of 
Lent til the night before Palm Sanday was seen a dreadful comet. 
The same year died the Emperor, Henry 1V. . . . The EKeclesiastical 
History from Simeon, a monk of Durham, thus reports: a.p, 1106. On 
the 16th kKebruary appeared an uncommon star, and for 25 days was 
seen to shine in the same manner and at the same hour in tle south- 
West. It seemed small and dusky, but the light which came from it 
was very brilliant, and a brightness stretched to it like a vast beam 
from the north-east. A comet shone all the month of February. In 
Kebruary, two days after new moon, was seen a great comet at the 
place of the winter sunset. 


I believe it will simplify our task, and save a needless caleu- 
lation, if we here ascertain the exact date of the equinox in 
1107, and its difference from that of any recent year. The 
following method seems to serve that purpose. 

In 1848 the vernal equinox was on March 20th at 11" 18” 
A.M. From that same date in 1107 were 741 years of 365 
and by leap years 185,—I1] omitted in 1752 , 174 


Total 270,639 
But between the equinoxes were 741 % 31,556,929 .7-=270,6444 
12" 1" 47%. ‘The difference is 5¢ 12" 1™ 47°; and the equinox 
in 1107 happened on March 14th, at about 11" 16” p.m, 
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Our object is to prove the identity of this comet in the first 
place, and then to ascertain the time at which it was in peri- 
helion. Here again we shall be spared superfluous toil, if for 
the argument’s sake we place the comet, in the diagram hereto 
annexed, in the position which it must have occupied, if it was 
also that of 1680; and mark whether the phenomena accord 
with this hypothesis. 

At the close of 1680 the place of the comet’s perihelion was 
in longitude 262° 39 30”. Since 1107 it had advanced (east- 
ward) by reason of the precession of the equinoxes 574 x 50.1” 
==7° 59 17”. Deducting this from the foregoing, we have the 
longitude of the perihelion in 1107=254° 40’ 13”. 

The ascending node was in 1680 9° 22’ 30” to the east of the 
perihelion ; and, if we suppose the relative distance the samc 
in 1107, the node was then in longitude 264° 2’ 43”. ‘The 
comet’s orbit in the diagram is drawn accordingly. 

The earth’s place at noon of the 5th February is marked by 
the letter E., and her place at night of the 16th February and 
3rd March by A, R, respectively. Also the letter Z expresses ) 


360° 
30 330’ 
Man A.D.1107, 
a EB. 16 300 
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the earth’s place on the 26th, “two days after new moon,” 
which by back reckoning seems to have been before noon of 
the 24th. The earth’s place, or sun’s longitude, is approxi- 
mately assumed ; and, allowance being made for the difference 
in the dates of the equinox, will accord with any modern ephe- 
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meris ; except the error, in this case immaterial, of the difference 
occasioned by the now rounder shape of the earth’s orbit. 

With respect, then, first of all, to the identity of this comet 
with that of 1680, the length of the period, the size and bril- 
lianey, and in particular, the absence of all evidence of any 
other corresponding body, compose an antecedent probability, 
the strength of which is very great. But it may also be of use 
if 1 attempt to show an accordance in the clements; in the 
direction of his course, the inclination of the plane of his orbit, 
and the place of the node and perihelion. 

1. Sir Isaac Newton, quoting Hevelius, states the time of 
observation on the 16th and following days to have been the 
evening. From the points A, R, proceed arrow-headed lines 
which may be considered as nearly pointing in each case to the 
south-west of the observer at the time and place in question. 
A similar line from Z pointing in the lke direction will be easil 
imagined. ‘he comet which continued to be visible in the 
south-west as the earth advanced from A to R, &ce., must have 
moved from west to east, according to the order of the signs, as 
did that of 1680. 

2. The tail stretched from north-east to south-west by the 
datua—that is, it was perpendicular to the horizon, and passed 
over the observer’s head when he faced the south-west. If, as 
we have supposed, the quadrant SPO in the diagram was tra- 
versed in 23° 10™, then the area SPC, which was traversed 
(from noon of the 4th to the night of the 16th) in 12} days, has 
to the quadrant the ratio of nearly 13 to 1; in which case, by 
Dr. Halley’s tables, the angle PSC=147° nearly. In the pre- 
ceding chapter it was shown that PSN, the angle between the 
perihelion and the node=19° nearly. Therefore CSN=128°, 
of which the complement is 52°. If, then, to this we add no 
more than the mean dip of the observer's horizon, which in lati- 
tude 54° 44’ was 35° 16’, we have the sum 87° as the angle made 
by the tail with the horizon, agreeing with the data. 

Again, in like manner, if we assume no more than that mean 
dip, and suppose a line dropped from the zenith of the observer 
perpendicular to his horizon, this line would make with the 
ecliptic in the direction of the comet an angle of not more than 
O41 44. But the inclination of the comet’s orbit to the ecliptic 
in 1680 was 60° 56’. His tail, therefore, if prolonged, would in 
any case pass over the head of the observer, as by the data it 
appears that it did. Its length accords with that of 1680. 

3. The brillianey of the body on the 5th February shows that 
it had then lately passed its perihelion at P. We must 
remember that this point was nearly 19° from the ascending 
node at D in the plane of the ecliptic; that the plane of the 
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comet’s orbit in which it moved from P to O, was inclined to 
the ecliptic at an angle of 60° 56’, and that the dip of the 
horizon below the ecliptic in latitude 54° 44° N. (the sun’s 
declination at the time being about 14° 8S.) was somewhat more 
than 21°. ‘Thus the motion of the comet from D to O was in a 
line not much less than perpendicular at noon to the plane of 
the horizon. Its absolute distance from the sun continually 
increased after it was in perihelion. The earth itself was 
advancing so as to keep the comet more in sight. That body 
might well, therefore, continue to be seen at about the same 
apparent distance from the sun. The small distance rudely 
designated “ half a yard” accords with its known proximity in 
1680, and in part with the brief time in which we suppose it to 
have revolved in 1107, which in any case implies a distance 
relatively sinall. 

Thus, however, in all the elements there appears to be a cor- 
respondence as exact as we could reasonably hope. — It is there- 
fore only to repeat the inference which, | believe, has been 
drawn or conceded by nearly all the eminent astronomers who 
have attended to the subject, if we affirm that the accumulation 
of coincidence in these various tokens of identity amounts to 
demonstration, The body in question must have appeared 
about the time at which there did appear one only body corre- 
sponding to it, and the accordance was at least as strict as we 
have tried to show. 

There remains the task of finding when the comet was in 
perihelion. We have stated the time in which it described the 
quadrant after reaching its perihelion to have been probably 
about 23" 10. We see that at noon of the 5th such was its 
brillianey that it may be thought to have then been saturated 
with the sun’s heat. It therefore may be held to have then 
finished at the point O of our figure, its semigyration round the 
sun. If, therefore, for the sake of avoiding fractions, we sup- 
pose it to have been at the time a very litde of angular distance 
beyond that point, we may say that it was in perihelion at or 
about noon of the 4th. Then, 

from 1107, February 4°, to L680 December 84 


were 573” 365", 209,145 
the leap years 144 
and between the dates of the days 307 


The comet's last known period was 209,596! 


Section 2. 


“In the Sth vear of the reign of the Emperor Justinian, and in the 
month of September, a comet was seen during twenty days in the 
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western quarter of the heavens, and which shot its rays into the 
north.’—Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch, 43, 


Exe Ce rye acryno psyag Kat kara ro 
TEM ETL THY aKTiva NEUKNY, OCE avTOY 


Ov eheyor Tiveg eevae Epecve Ce ere ypepag exdaprwv.— 


John Malala, Chronographia, tom. ii. p. 190. (?) 


“Inthe same reign appeared a great and terrible star in the west, 
sending a white beam to heaven ; and its form shot lightnings. Some 
called it Nature’s Torch-bearer. It continued shining for twenty 
days.” 


Tour ry LexrepBoupy O epavyn peyacg Kat PoBepog aornp 
To CUTIKOY MEPOE ETL TA Tag AKTIVAC 
graphia, p. 154. 


“ This year, in the month of September, ninth Indiction, appeared 
a great and terrible comet in the west, sending on high its rays like 
lightnings. They called it Lampadias ; and it continued shining for 
twenty days.’ 


The size and splendour of the comet in question were such 
that it must have caused a great sensation in an age when such 
phenomena were held to be the harbingers of political events. 
Our extract from '‘Theophanes | believe is followed by an appli- 
cation of that nature. Yet at that epoch, at or near which the 
body undoubtedly appeared, none else is recorded of which the 
description and date aecord with the ascertained period of its 
revolution, than this of a.p. 532. “Kight years afterwards,” 
says Mr. Gibbon, “ another appeared ;” which could not be the 
one in question. 

To the passage quoted from him, John Malala subjoins that 
inthe end of September came an embassy, &e. The twenty 
days in that month, during which days the comet appeared, 
were therefore probably the twenty last, from the 11th to the 
30th. The account does not imply that it then ceased to 
appear. 

The date of the autumnal equinox in A.b. 532 is sufficiently 
found Ly the method before employed—that is to say, 

(1848 —532=) 1316" 3654 =480,3408 
Leap vears (329—12=) ‘317 


Total 480,657 
But between the equinoxes were 1316 31,556,929*.7=480,6584 
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18° 58". The difference, therefore, is 14 18" 58™; and, if the 
equinox in 1848 was at September 22¢ 10" 19™, that in 532 
was at September 204 15" 21™; that is at 21™ after three 
o’clock in the morning of the 2Ist. 

With respect to the earth’s place in her orbit, and her atti- 
tude, the evening of September 10th, a.p. 532, at Constanti- 
nople, answers without material error to Greenwich time noon 
of the 12th in 1848, when the sun’s longitude was 169° 48’ 31”, 
and the declination 4° 2’. 

The latitude, then, of the observer at Constantinople being 
41° 1’ N., the sun’s altitude at noon of the 10th was (48° 59’4 
4° 53° 1. | 

The sidereal place of the comet’s perihelion being supposed 
to remain the same, its longitude at the epoch in question was 
farther west than in 1680, by 1148 x 50’.1=15° 58’ 14’, and, if 
this was 262° 39’ 30”, that was 246° 40’ 16”. Likewise, on the 
assumption that the ascending node maintained nearly its rela- 
tive distance, it was in about (272° 2’/—15° 58’ 14”=) 256° 3’ 
46”. The diagram is drawn accordingly. 


180° 


A.0.532, 


276 / 


360° A SEP. 30. 


On the hypothesis of acceleration, the accordance of the 
period in this case is so strict, as to afford the strongest pre- 
sumption of the identity of the body. Also, with respect to the 
elements, if we assume the sidereal place as just stated, we have 


to show both that the body would be visible, as by the data it 
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was; and that the perpendicular appearance of the tail accords 
with the fact. | 

Let us for convenience take the evening of the 20th, which — 
was about the equinox, and the mean also of the given days in 
September, as the time of observation.” In the subjoined figure 


let C be the earth’s centre, P the North Pole, Z the place of 
the observer at Constantinople, QCX the equator, ECL the 
ecliptic, and HZO the observer’s horizon; also, let ZR be 
drawn parallel to ECL. 

Then in the right angled triangle OZC the angle OZR= 
ZCO. But QCE, which is the inclination of the ecliptic in A.p. 
532,=23° 39 nearly, and ZCQ the latitude of Constantinople= 
41° 1’. Therefore, the remainder of the quadrant ZCO, or 
OZR,=25° 20. 

Thus any celestial body whose latitude or elevation above 
the ecliptic was of more than 25° 20’ would be visible. 

But the comet’s latitude was much more than that. For, 
since he was brilliant at evening of the 10th, we may say that 
he not improbably was in perihelion about the morning of the 
%h. Also we have supposed that he traversed, from perihelion 
to the point where he finished his semigyration round the sun, 
in 43" 40™, Therefore, if we hold the mean time of observa- 
tion to have been at evening of the 20th, we have the proportion 
following : 43" 40™ : 114 12" (: : 2,620™ : 16,560™) :: 100 : 630 
nearly; in which case, by Dr. Halley’s tables (Synopsis) the 
angle from perihelion is of not quite 138°. We have found the 
angular depression of the periheliacal point below the ecliptic 
to be nearly 19°. The difference, therefore, is 119°, which 
1s 61° above the plane of the ecliptic. | 

Ifthe plane of the comet’s orbit had been perpendicular to 
the ecliptic, the observer would have had the full advantage 
of that elevation: but the comet’s orbit being inclined to 
the ecliptic at an angle of 60° 56’, we must say, as radius 
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to the sine of 60° 56’, so is the sine of 61° to the sine of 
the true angle of elevation ; and in numbers the proportion is 
1. : .8,740,550 : : .8,746,197 : 7,644,657, which is the sine of 
49° 34”. 

Thus the relative altitude of the comet above the ecliptic 
would be nearly the double of that required. Practically, I 
suppose, the observer would have that advantage, because the 
line of the nodes was nearly parallel to that of the earth’s 
course at the time. 

With respect to the given fact of the perpendicularity of the 
tail, it may be probably held to refer to the time when the 
comet was most brilliant; for from the two circumstances com- 
bined it received the name of the Torch-bearer. This was,, 
therefore, in the few first evenings of his appearance. At even- 
ing of the 10th, by the tables, the line drawn from it to the sun 
would make with the axis of its orbit an angle of nearly 87°. 
If, then, we call the angle of depression of the axis below the 
ecliptic about 16°, we have the remainder 71° as the angle made 
by the tail with the ecliptic. Therefore, lastly, if the observer's 
horizon made with the ecliptic an angle of 25° 20’, we have the 
sum 96° 20’, as the angle made by the tail with the horizon; 
practically agreeing with the given phenomenon. 

On the whole, though the rudeness of the proof require indul- 
gence, in reality there is no occasion for doubt of the identity, 
by reason of any discordance of the elements; the size and 
splendour are the same; and, acceleration being supposed, the 
close accordance of the period, in conjunction with these accu- 
mulated tokens, affords conclusive evidence of the fact. 

Between this epoch and that which we found in the foregoing 
section were 

(1106—532=) 574” x 3654= 209,510 
the leap years were 143 
and from Sept. 97 18" to Feb. 44 147 6" 


Total  209,8004 6» 


Section 8. 


“ Cometes in uno totius orbis loco colitur in templo Rome, admo- 
dum faustus Divo Augusto judicatus ab ipso: quod incipiente eo 
apparuit ludis quos faciebat Veneris Genetricis non multo post obitum 
patris Ceesaris in collegio ab eo instituto. _Namque his verbis id 
gaudium prodidit 

* lis ipsis ludorum meorum diebus sydus crinitum per septem dies in 
regione cali sub septentrionibus est conspectum. Id oriebatur circa 
undecimam horam diei, clarum que et omnibus terris conspicuum fuit. 
Ko signo significari vulgus credidit Ceesaris animam inter Deorum 
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immortalium numina receptam: quo nomine id insigne simulacro 
capitis ejus quod mox in foro consecravimus adjectum est,’’—Plinii 
Historia Naturalis, lib, 2, cap. 25. , 


«In one place in all the world, in a temple at Rome, is worshipped 
a comet, as in his own judgment very lucky to the Emperor 
Augustus, since it appeared in the beginning of his administration, in 
the games of Venus Genetrix, which he celebrated not long after his 
father’s (his uncle Julius) death, in the college which he founded. 
For he betrayed his joy in the following words :— 

«On the very days of my games a haired star was seen for seven 
days. It appeared about the eleventh hour of the day, and was 
bright and visible to all lands. ‘The people believed that by that sign 
was meant that Cewsar’s soul was received among the gods; on which 
account that cognisance (of a star) was attached to his bust which we 
soon after dedicated in the Forum,” 


“Periit sexto et quinquagesimo eetatis anno; atque in Deorum 
numerum relatus est, non ore modo decernentium, sed et persuasione 
vulgi: siquidem ludis, quos primo consecratos ei heres Augustus 
edebat, stella crinita per septem dies continuos fulsit, exoriens circa 
undecimam horam : creditum que est animam esse Cesaris in coelum 
recepti: et, hdc de causa, simulacro ejus in vertice additur stella,”— 
C, Suetonii Tranquilli, Ceesaris, Lib, 1, cap. 88. 


“ He died in the 56th year of his age, and was enrolled among the 
gods, not merely by the mouth of the authorities but in the persuasion 
of the common people: since in the games, then first dedicated to 
him, which his heir Augustus gave, a haired star shone for seven suc- 
cessive days, rising (appearing) about the eleventh hour; and it was 
believed to be the soul of Ceesar received into heaven: and for this 
reason to the top of his effigy is affixed a star.” 


“The most signal phenomenon in the heavens was that of a great 
comet, which shone very bright for seven nights after Ceesar’s death, 
and then disappeared. ‘To which we may add the fading of the sun’s 
lustre; for his orb looked pale all that year; he rose not with a spark- 
ling radiance, nor had the heat he afforded its usual strength.”— 
Plutarch, Life of Julius Cesar. ‘Translated by Langhorne. 


Date of autumnal equinox September, 194 8" 25’, 

If in the last section we felt ourselves entitled, on the hypo- 
thesis of acceleration, to consider the close accordance of the 
period as proof of the identity, much more in this case, in which 
that accordance is precisely repeated, we may affirm that the 
fact is indisputable. 


Vor, XXXV.— April, 1849. 
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Instead of demonstration, therefore, I may quote the words 
of Dr. Halley on the subject, so far as they apply to the points 
in question. (Phil. Trans. 342.) 


Deducta autem alia periodo huic ewquali, devenimus ad annum 
ante C. N. 44, quo post occisum Julium Cesarem emersit cometa 
maxime insignis, ab historicis ejus temporis poene omnibus celebratus, 
et a Plinio Nat. Hist, Lib, 2, cap. 24; ubi habentur verba ipsius Aug, 
Cesaris de hac re. Horum ope ad ipsissimum tempus, situm que 
Phenomeni in ceelis perducimur. . . . Ludos hos dedicavit,. .. 
et anatalibus suis, die scilicet 23° Sept., inchoatos per septiduum conti. 
nuavit ; ut ex fragmento Calendarii Romani apud Gruterum colligere 
licet. 

“Per hos autem 7 dies comparuit cometa teste Casare,. Nihil 
tamen obstat quin etiam ante et post dies illos conspicuus fuerit, 
Quod vero dicatur visum fuisse cometam sub Septemtrionibus, minime 
intelligendum est quasi in Boreali cceli parte sub Polo apparuerit, sed 
sub Septem Trionibus, i. e., infra stellas lucidiores Urse Majoris. 
..... Jam si retineatur situs orbis Comete anni 1680 respectu 
Fixarum, ac ponatur Perihelion ejus anno ante C. N, 44° circa Sep- 
tembris diem 18¥"™, Calculo utcunqgue instituto statim patebit cursum 
Comete in ascensu ejus a sole, ubi maximam projecit caudam, 
‘clarum que erat et omnibus terris conspicuum sidus,’ cursui hujus 
ab Augusto Ceesare descripti satis congruere,”’ 


Translation. 


“ Again, another period equal to this brings us to the year B.c. 44, 
in which, after Julius Cwsar’s death, appeared a most remarkable 
comet, celebrated by almost all the historians of that time, and by 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. L. 2, c. 24; where he introduces the words of 
Augustus himself, upon the subject, (before quoted) which give us 
the exact epoch, and the body's celestial position...... Froma 
fragment of a Roman almanac, quoted by Gruter, it may be inferred 
that the seven days of the games began on his birthday, which 
was the 23rd September. | 

“ Caesar bears witness that the comet appeared during those days. 
But there is nothing against his having appeared both before and after 
them. However, as to his being seen ‘ sub Septemtrionibus,’ we are 
by no means to understand that he appeared in the north below the 
Pole, but ‘under the seven Triones (steers, oxen) i, e., the brighter 
stars of Ursa Major. 

‘* Now if we retain the position of the orbit of the comet of 1680 in 
respect to the fixed stars, and put his perihelion in s.c. 44 about the 
I8th September, however we make the calculation, it will forthwith 
appear that the comet’s course in his rise from the sun, when he pro- 
jected a vast tail, and was ‘bright and visible to all lands,’ well 
enough agrees with the course of that described by Augustus Caesar.’ 


Dr. Halley's opinion, both as regards the identity and the 
periheliacal epoch of the comet, will, I am sure, be held to 
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rsede the necessity of any farther disquisition on either of 
those points. He affirms, indeed, that the time of day at which 
that body “rose” must have been the morning. But the phrase 
« oriebatur” employed by Augustus may be probably regarded 
as the expression merely of one*who was not a scientific 
astronomer. 
However, if we may say that the epoch was the evening of 
the 18th, we have 


the leap years 144—6__.. 138 
and from Sept. 18¢ 6" to Sept. 9¢ 18 356 12" 


Total. 210,0044 12" 


Though from the imperfection of the data the periheliacal 
epochs be given only as approximate, the extremely exact coin- 
cidences of the periods entitle us to think that the probable 
error may be relatively small. 

It follows that, within the limits of that error, we now provi- 
dentially possess the knowledge of the true periods of the comet 
of 1680. For if from the number last found 210,0044 12" 

we subtract the former . . 209,800 6 


And if again from 209,800! 6 
we take the first found . ‘ ; 209,596 


there remain again 6 


That is to say, we nearly know both the last period, and the 
quantity of the equable acceleration. Therefore, by continual 
addition of the same acceleration, we may nearly compute and 
fix the supposed original epoch of the perturbation. 


( To be continued.) 
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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 


(Continued from page 284.) 


Thys ys the a cownt or Recnyng of Rychard Bagat and William 
Acheley churche wardins of sent Androus Huberd in Estchepe 
ffrom Cersmas Anno 1562 vnto Cresmas anno 1564 that ys to [say] 
ffor ij holl yerys as ffolowythe 


In prymys Reseuyd of William gynkyns and Jhon Lyon 
hys partnar at the a Count Daye in Redy mony 


Summa . x’ 
Reseued by the pryke Roulle ffor the clarkes wagys ‘ffor i ij 


Reseved ffor the pyt & kylle [knell] of Mrs. marchant 
Reseved ffor the pyt & kylle ffor tanskare & hys wyffe . xx’ 
Reseved ffor the pyt & ll ffor chat ffyld hys wyffe 
Reseved ffor the pyt & lle ffor Robart clarke xs 


Reseved ffor the pyt & kylle of Mr. Adames mayd iij* 
Reseved of Mrs, Benbowe ffor the pyt & kylle ffor gabryell 

Benbow . 
Reseved ffor the pyt & kylle of smythe Sonne skynnar , xs 


Reseved ffor the pyt & kylle of Jhon — sonne tayl- 

lar . x’ 
Reseved ffor the py t& ky lle ffor Banberys dauttar =. xt 
Reseved ffor the pyt & kylle of Cornelys iij® iiij? 
Reseved of William smythe son tayllar in parti of pay e- 

ment of v'' the wyche harry tanskar gaue by wylle vn 

to the pore of the paryche Summa. xls 


Reseved of thomas Lystar in parti of payement ‘of hys ould 
Reknenyng [reckoning] . vs 
Reseved of good wyffe ffane ffor the shede ffor i ij yeres 
Rent viij® 
Reseved of wone that Duellythe i in Mrs Drapars housse 
by a gyfithe [gift]. xij* vj" 
Summa all xxxvj!! xj? 
Reseved more of Jhon hornar sargent ffor ould det . . ijé ij? 


Somma all aparinge xxxvij!! j4 


Thes be the payementes payde out by Rychard Bagat & William 
Acheley ffor ij yeres as here aftar ffoloythe. 


paid ffor Dyuars Chargys ye 9 daye of Jenever anno 1562 
at the a Conte Dynnar 


xxviij’ 
paid the 19°" Jenever ffor the seky ng out of sarten sta- ai 
tutes paid by mower wyffe aftar hys Dethe . 


paid ffor wrytyng of xviij shettes of paper of Mr, cloues 
Replycassyon 
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paid to Mr. Bromley our conselar ffor hys ffe at Candell- ; 
paid to Mr. gryflyne of the chanssre iiij* 
id to Mr. Bromles clarke ffor wryttyng of our anssor 
paid to Mr. Bromley at Estar terym 1563. 
paid to Mr. gryffynatthattyme . iij® iiij4 
paid ffor a supena ffor Mr, cloue_ . ij* vj? 


paid fforsaruyng ofyt. . . vj? 
7 id to Mr. nowell of grayesin. ° vj* viij4 
; paid ffur the Copy of Mr, cloues ansor at m ydsomar terrym iiij® 
id to Mr. Bromley at that tyme 
paid to Mr. gryffyn atthattyme . iij® iiij4 
paid to the qunes selystar peat ’s solicitor ] flor Drauy ng 
paid to hys seruant ffor wrytyng of 


paid to Mr bromley ffor hys site to Come be ffor ye 
comyshynars. 


paid at that tyme to Brone of the conter ij’ 
paid to the secondary of the contar ij 


paid to Lyset the sargent ffor somenyng the quest 
paidto Jhon clarke 


paid to wone [one] of Mr. argolles clarkes xij? 
paid to Mr, bromles clarke to Rembar ys master. . xij? 
paid ffor mowars wylle vndar selle 
paid vnto a man of laule ffor drauyng our pouplycasion ae 
paid ffor hauffe a motton geven to Mr. ffanshaue_ . ° vs 
paid vn to Jhon clarke & Reseved a bylle » Xxviijé iiij4 
paid to Mr. bromley to com to geld haull [Guildhall , 
paid to Mr, kechen at that tyme . Vi 
paid to Mr, secondary to make out the panell . 
paid to wone of Mr. mylmes clarkes ffor wrytyng the war- 
paidto wone ofhysmen xij? 
‘ paid to Mr. kechen the 30° June ffor comyng to geld 
paid to Mr, bromley the July xs 
paid to Mr. kechen as that daye . xs 
paid to Mr, bromles clarke to Remembar his master pie’ xij? 
paidto Mr. bromley ‘ x 
paid to Mr. kechen at yeld haull x’ 
paid ffor the Copy of the offys that the xij men gaue ovpe xj* itijt 
paid to Mr. marwood of ye exchekar_. ; vs 
cote Mr. kechen ffor openyng of our mattar in ye exe 
chekar 


paid ffor our denars at sent Jones hed with Mr. kechen , 
paid ffor our boute byar ffrom wesmystar with Mr. Brom- 
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geven to Mr. Derrant Carrawesj. box &ablatharofpouther —_—xvj¢ 
paid ffor the scherche [search] of the wylle of mowar . 


geven a boxe of marmy lade to Mr. bromley 
paid to Hornar the Sargant ffor Somenyng the quest 
paid flor ye of Mrs. medcauffe by 
paid more ffor ye panne of mowars wylle ij* 
Ai paid ffor the Coupy of Royffe wyffe & clarkes wf ae 
mynassyon in the Sprytuall Court .  . 
spent apone William hylle . ; 
Hot paid more vn to hym at that tyme and at anouther tyme ij® vj" 
if paid ffor chargys at ye tavarn the 16 & 19 of “ot hihet 
apone sarten ffoukes . ij* 
Te paid to Mr. bromley ffor hys Consell of myhell myllys ys 
wylle 
t0 Mr. kechen ffor draing a sublycassyon to my lord 
tressarar . 
oa geven to Mr, bourche j ‘boxe of Carrawes & a blathar of ~ 
blanche pouther ij* ij? 
a paid ffor Copyng of the playe i in to "ynglys [English by- 
tuene Mrs. vyllars & sempar vj" 
paid ffor our bout hyar to wesmystar at to tymes 
paid ffor a breke flaust for Mr. marwood & Mr. Derrant ij® 
hoe paid to a plastarar ffor iij Dayes worke in whytyng the rae 
quere & the chapell . iij* 
paid to hys labarar ffor iij dayes labar ij* vj" 
A paid ffor iiij sakesoflyme 
ilk paid to smythe sone gynar [joiner] flor makynge ofvnow 
powes in the chapell . xiij® 
af paid more vnto hyme ffor a ng of the bordes in the - 
paid to the bedell of the stasyr nars . 
b paid more vnto hym at the bryngyng home of the parra- 
ali paid to howe the orgyn ‘makar for i ij yere 
paid to a gynar ffor a bord ffor our powe 
an paid ffor makyng of a nobly gassyon fan obligation ffor 
paid to Mr, welar ffor ij yeres forthe shede. 
He paid ffor pauyng of Hemynges wyffes graue . ij? 
Le Hip paid to good man lyon ffor ij delle bordes & ffor quartars ; 
& ffor makyng ofa ffourme x* vj" 
paid to bournley fforthe Rakarswagys. . . xi" 
ian ait paid ffor pouttyng in a byll to Mr. Jhonson . ny 
fio paid ffor Carreg of Roubyche out of the churche yarde 
paid the august ffor a bouke of coman prayear set 
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id more at that tyme ffor a boke now onlys [new homi- 
lies] set out by the clargy 
paid ffor Ryngeyng Mrs. marchantes kylle 
id ffor the kylle ffor tanskar & ys wyffe . yt 
paid the 8th septembar ffor j loud oftylle . 


id ffor ij loud of sand ‘ 
paid ffor the kylle of nane grygrebe : ‘ ‘ 
paid ffor the kylle of chat ffylld & his wy ffe Pe 

the parsnege. 
paid the 25'" septembar anno 1563 to a a ffor v 
dayes worke at144 . ‘ 


id to a labarar ffor ix dayes at 
id more to a brykeler ffor 7 dayes 
paid to hys labarar ffor7 dayes  . 


paid ffor v Rouffe tylles 
paid to couke the Carpyndar ffor a ‘wynbeme bhai. 


paid ffor ij dayes worke to hyme ° 
paid to good wyffe acne wedowe ffor j j C. xxx ffoute 
of borde . 
paid ffor viij syngyll quartars ‘ ‘ 
paid fforj doubyll quartar ‘ 
paid ffor vij C of haurt lauthe ‘ 
paid ffor j C & iij loude of lyine 
paid ffor tylle pynes_. ‘ 
paid ffor ij C of breke . 


parsnege. 


paid ffor xlv ffout ofeves bourd . 
paid to Couke the Carpyndar ffor a Couflyn ffor the 
paid ffor the kylle of Robart clarke. ee ° 
paid ffor the kylle of Mr, Adamesmayde . . . 
paid ffor Carreg of Roubyche ‘ 
ac to the somenar that gaue vs warnyng to Rynge no 
paid ffor the kylle of smythesone 
paid ffor pauyng of iij graues. 
paid to Carttar ffor hoully & Ive . ‘ 
ffor the kylle of Jhon smytheson . 
paid ffor j loude of sande pt 
paid ffor j loude of lyme 
paid to a & hys labarar . 
paid to Carttar for bromes 
paid to Drury ffor j yere ffor the Raker. ° ; 
paid ffor iij C of tylles . ; 
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paid ffor ix yardes d, of mattes flor ffoukes to kelle Serie 


on at the comynyon . xjx* 
paid to good man droury ffor iij -quartars to ward the ae 
mendyng ofthe bouthe .  . IX 
paid to Carttar our clarke for ij a wagys endyng at i 
Cryssemas 1564 Vij 
paid more ynto bys wyffe ffor ij yeres washyng of the A 
sourplesys - 


paid to Jhon lyon flor j Cd. of pauyngtylle at ix? 
paid to a somnar ffor warnyng of vs to come be ffore my 


paid ffor ij same boukes [psalm books] . ‘ ij iiij* 
paid to a glassyar ffor glassyng of the ewe a bouthe Dial 

the cherche iij* 
paid to ffassy & to boutley flor a yeres Rent to ward the | 

mendyng of the bouthe xj 
paid to gryenawaye ffor pe of 7 loude of erthe in to as 

paid ffor 7 loude of yerthe . x* ob 
paid more vnto grenawaye ffor degying a houll to bery rue 

the chanell bones. iiij* 
paid ffor dyuars chargys of brymgy ng ovpe of kylleby & fh 

ffor hys Dynnar iii)‘ 
paid ffor j pouttell of wyne to make Mrs. med Cauffe & 

paid ffor my Bouthe to wesmystar 
geuen to Mr. Bromles clarke. xij 
paid to grenawaye ffor Carryng in of ‘stones in to the ae 

paid ffor Carreg of Roubyche vij* 
paid to mr. kechenes clarke to Remembar ys master : xij‘ 
geuen to myhell mylles his wyffe in ernest of the bargyne : 

of her ij houssys 
paid to Mr, Brosiiey ffor hys consell Consarayng our as- 

surans 
paid to the skrev enar flor makyng of the wrytynges ° x’ 
paid the 28 "4 octobar ffor ther Dynnars at the tauarn at - 

the payeing of the xx!' vn to her 
paid ffor Ryngyng the kylle ffor Cornelys gansson 
paid ffor our Dynuars at wesmystar xij! 
paid at the pourchessyng of myhelles mylles his to houshys 

to make ovpe the Summa 
paid ffor holy & Ive at Cersmas anno 1564. viijé 
paid ffor bromes at that tyme 
paid to mr Debyte to ward a nowe quarter messar . x4 


Somma of all the paymentes afore wryttan Amowntes all 
xliiij'! vijs x4 
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The Resetes of the ffrutes of the parsonage of sent Androws hubert 
ffor ij yeres getheRyd by Rychard Bagat and Willim Acheley by 
gone by us at Cersmas anno 1562 and Endythe the in anno 564 


[In the margin : here shold 53° 2¢ have ben Res* for last rest. ] 


In prymvs Reseved by the sae Roull of the in haby- 
tauntes of the paryshe ffor ij hole yeres proffyt as 


a perrythe by the pryke Roulle Summa =. =. x!!! 


Item, Reseved ffor the yerly offerynges of the inhaby- 


tauntes & servanes of the sayde paryshe ffor ij yere —. iij'' ij* 


Item, Reseved more of Dyvars that was marryd with in 
Item, Reseved more in oud [odd] mony ffor ij yeres_. 


xiiij® viiy? 


Summa aperinge Reseved aforewrytton xliiij'! vij® ix* 


1564. 


Thes be the payementtes payde out by Rychard Bagar & William 
Acheley as Cone sarnyng [concerning] the parsone. 


paid to thomas handon Mr. parsones servant as a perrythe 


by a quyttans datyd the xij'® Jenever anno 1562 viij4 


paid to william thorne Courrat [curate] ffor ij yeres wagys 
endyng the 25*® December 1564 
paid to Mr, perssey Colector ofthe Subsyde ffor the tenthes 
and subsedue Due to the quenes magysty the ij"4 
paid to hys servant ffor the quyttans . 
paid to Mr. Ratlyffe the ij"¢ novembar 1563 ffor Mr. 


parsons subsedy as aperrythe by a quyttans Summa . 
paid ffor the quyttans . ° 


paid to the somnar ffor warnyng vs to Come be ffor the 
arsdecon at sent mangnys 


paid more to the somnar ffor bryngyng vs a boke of 
paid to Mr. Babame ffor the parson . . 
paid ffor Delyuarryng a byll of presentment . ° ° 
paid the 17th marche 1563 vnto Mr. Ratlyffe my lordes 

Regystar ffor the tenttes and Subsedue due to the quenes 


paid fforthe quyttans . 


paid the 19th marche ffor a sarmon made by Mr. younge 

paid to Mr, Rautleffe my lordes Regystar ffor Mr. parsons 
subsedy as aperrythe by a quyttans . 

paid ffor the quyttans . 

paid to the somnar ‘ 


paid to a somnar ffor warnyng vs to com be ffore my lord 
of london bd 


Summa paid aperinge xl!! xviijs viij4 


ilij4 


xxviij® x? 
iiij4 


xxviij® x4 
iiij4 
iiij4 
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Memorandum that in thaccompte of paymentes for the parrishe ys 
made paid for reperacions of parsonage wich should have ben put here 
and ys for dyvers thinges as apperithe 

Amowunt iiij!! viij* viij* 
Somma all xlv'! iiij* 


[In the margin, } 


£45. 7.4 
£44. 7.9 


£ 0.19. 7 parson owithe. 


The 16 Januarye 1564 


This accompte afore the daye above wrytten ys pervsed by vs 
Thomas Wylkynes Richarde Adames, & I william Crompton and others 
of the neighbores, that haueing Reseved by the prick Rowle, and all 
other apering in this booke, boothe for the parrishe and also for the 
parsons dewtie, Also paymentes beinge deducted, So that cleare, there 
ys left owing to the said Richard bagotte & wylliam Achelley to be 
ansrid by these churche wardens nowe followinge, to saye John wylson 
and Androwe banbarye wich ar nowe for these ij yeres followinge, So 
that cleare they said Richard bagott & wylliam Achelley myst haue 
the Summa of iij" xviij* viij4 I saye iij!! xviij* viij4 

The names of the rest haueing Audyttid this accompte ar, Jarret 

burton Elles merchant and Thomas bornelay &c. 


Dettes remayneing nowe of the parsons deutie and these for the clerk 
aforesaid. 


Robert elles for half yere . vs vj! 
Lanselot gryffen for iij quarters » 
er horner for the same howse di, yere v* vj! 
John waddel, for v quarteres ° 
Thomas J.yster for ij yeres 
John harte tayler for iij quarteres 
wydowe Ladde 3 quarteres . 
henrye wedderall 3 quarteres 
Summa xlvj* vij* 
henrye kyng forij yeres . «© « VS iiij¢ 
Robert elles ij quarteres . . . 
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Lansellot gryffen iij quarteres . ij* 
John woddella yere . ‘ viij’ 

henry wedderall 3 quarteres . ‘ x? 


Summa xj* x4 


Reseved Item, John horner for pytte and _— of Anne 
Item william Smytheson tayler oweth for rest of the v!" 
geven by henrye taskar, dewe at mydsomer & myhel- 


1564, 


The Copie of the quyttance made at Crystys hospytaull flor mony 
gatheryd ffor the pore of thys parryche aforesaid Colectars ffor yt 
wyllyam Cromton & pettar Collynes. 


Ther ys getherryd by william Cromton and pettar Collynes 
Colectars towardes the Relef and succor of the pore 
harbored in the spytall ffor xiij monnethes begon the 
flyrst Sondaye in octobar 1563 and endyd ye last Son- 
daye in septembar 1564 as by ther accompt Reseuyd 
Summa of ye 

payd vnto Jhon Jackson tresarar of chrystes hospytall to 
ward the Relef of the pore harboryd in the sayde hospy- 
taull within the tyme of thys acconte. iij'! xv* x4 

paid more to sarten pore in - paryche with in the tyme 
of thys a Conte 


16 Januarye 1564 


Memorandum that in the tyme of these said churche wardens, 
Richard bagott and william Achelley, vppon conferaunce badd with 
the parrishe yt was agryed, that the Annewytie of Elizabethe myles, 
his wydow to saye of mychell myles, should be bought, for that accord- 
ing to his will sertayne howses by hym geven to thys parrishe the onlye 
right being comen to her, by that interest of annewtie, So by agrement, 
she is paid for the same, apering by the wryttinges for the some of 
xx'! wich she ys satisfyed and paid, And all the wryttinges & evidence 
of the same ar delyverid in the presence of vs to these churchewardens, 
John Wylson and, Andrewe banberye as hereafter particulerlie ap- 
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pearith ffyrst the copie of the Last will & testament of mighell myles 
cobler, geven by Mr. Adames. vnder the hande of the Regester of the 
prorogatyve court, in wich he ys a wyttnes, &c. 

Item the dyed [deed] bargenyd & sould by the said Elizabethe to 
the said churche wardens, of her a newytie of the date of the 25 of 
Octobre Last past anno 1564, & the syxt of Quene Elizabeth. 


Item an obligacion for performance of the same covenantes. 


Item a Lease taken of the parishe churche of St peteres in cornell 
by mychell myles, cobler, & a dyed that aperith that one Evlyngton & 
a nother ar menshin [mentioned] that myles hadd the Landes of, &c. 


Item a Lease of henry welles house being Lett by the said wydow, 
& ar but for tearme of her lyef, &c. 


Item a Lease of John wardes howes, made also by her to him & 
ar for tearme of her Lyef also, &c. 


In wyttnes we the Audytores afore wrytten, to saye Thomas wylkens 
Richard Adames & the Rest, &c, 


The names of all those that Lent money towardes the byeing of the 


An newetie of Elizabethe myles in October Last past Anno 1564 
aforesaid. 


33° 4¢ p* Richarde Adames in money . 


yli 
paid—Thomas wylkensin money. .  . xls 
paid—Wyllyam Crompton in money peggy xls 
Annes parkens wydowe in money 
John Lyon in money . ° 
paid—Jarrat burton in money pare, x* 
paid—John wylson in money 
paid—Wylliam Achelley in money 
paid—John horner Torner  . 
paid—peterColling . . . 
paid—Andrewe banberye x’ 


Summa all xvj'! x* wich ys to be repaid as the 
parishe shall fynde themselves in state able, to 
everye man accordinglye as apearithe, &c. 
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The copie of thacqnyttaunce of henrye welles and John Lyon col- 
lectores for the poore of Christes hospitall & the pore of our 


parrishe, collectid by them. of vs the parrisheners, and ys by the 
same acquyttance afforesaid. 


Reseved by the said collectores for xiij monthes begon the 
fyrst Sondaye of September 1564 and Endid the last 
Sondaye of september 1565, as by these accomptes 
Reseved dooth apeare xij* viij* 
Whereof paid to me John Jackson of Christes hospitall, ” 
towardes the relyef of the pore harborid there . iij'! iiij’ 
Paid to certayne poore inthe parrish in the fore said tyme, 
apering by accomptes allowid « xvjs 
To Mr. peele, for rest of the same collection . . . — xij® viij* 


Summa viij'' xij* viij4 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
» of his Correspondents, 


ON THE HEBREW CHRONOLOGY. 


Sir,—I do not know whether you consider the articles which have 
appeared in the British Magazine for two or three months, “on the 
Integrity of the Holy Scriptures,” as correspondence, for which (as you 
prudently remind your readers) you are not responsible, or as articles 
of which you are willing to take the editorial responsibility. But in 
either case, I am quite sure you do not wish the readers of them to 
be misled as to mere matters of fact. I have no intention of criticis- 
ing the reasoning or the opinions expressed in those articles, still 
less, of imputing to the writer of them any intentional misstatement ; 
and, indeed, I have not read them with much attention; but I have 
just observed, at the beginning of the “ Sixth Chapter,” such an utter 
misstatement of a fact, that I think it due to you, and to your readers, 
to point it out, as it happens to be on a subject which I have lately 
had occasion to look into. How far it may affect any subsequent 
reasoning of the writer, I do not know; but, as the integrity of Scrip- 
ture is the thing to be proved, we may be certain that in the long run 
it will be better proved by correct than by incorrect statements of 
matters of fact. 

The writer says, “ It is true, indeed, that with respect to the ancient 
chronology (on which the Hebrew text only is authentic), the con- 
scientious labours of the learned, and of Archbishop Ussher in particu- 
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lar, are without dispute supposed to have left us in the main nothing 
to desire ; so that the beginning of the year which has the date of 
B.C, 2349, was really distant from the received epoch of the birth of 
our Saviour by 2349 years.” I admit that this sentence cannot strictly 
be accused of containing a misstatement, inasmuch as, according to 
the common meaning of the English language, it contains no statement 
at all, except that “ the conscientious labours of the learned’’ in gene- 
ral, and Ussher in particular, are supposed by somebody to have settled 
the point that the commonly received chronology is right :* which, I 
have no doubt, is true. But, of course, what the writer really meant 
to say was, that it is trae and undisputed, that the question has been 
long ago settled, and that the Hebrew chronology is now universally 
acknowledged to be authentic and correct, And this is what I beg 
to inform any one who does not know it, is a complete mistake 
about the fact, whatever may be the correct opinion or the true chro- 
nology. 

I ial indeed, in the letter on the birth of Abraham, which was 
printed in this Magazine last December, that the Hebrew chronology 
was correct, except, perhaps, as to the age of Terah at his death; 
because on the strength of what I had then read, I did not venture to 
reject it. But I have since examined the matter further ; and, though 
I do not pretend to have examined a tenth part of the books that have 
been written on the “crack-brain subject of chronology” (as one of 
the oldest of living theological writers lately called it to me); yet I 
have read quite enough to warrant me in saying, that no man of com- 
mon sense and not uncommon prejudice can read the principal and 
most obvious arguments on the subject, and then talk about the labours 
of Ussher or anybody else having settled the question in favour of the 
common chronology.t Ido not mean that such a man may not in 
his own mind very honestly come to the conclusion that, on the 
whole, the arguments in favour of Ussher’s chronology preponderate ; 
but that is a very different thing from representing the rest of the 
world as having come to that conclusion, and as agreeing that the 
matter requires no further elucidation, that we have “ in the main no- 
thing to desire” upon it. Whether the world has come, or is likely to 
come, to any such conclusion, I shall leave any one to judge from the 
following statement of what I think are the principal objections to the 
common chronology. 

1, Besides several other quotations in the New Testament, which 
agree with the Septuagint, but not with the Hebrew version of the 


* I know the parenthesis “(on which the Hebrew text only is authentic)” does 
assert more than this: but I suppose the writer meant to do something more than 
to make a statement depending on a mere begging of the question in a parenthesis, 
which, if it had been admitted, would have saved Usher, oe the rest of the conscien- 
tious learned, a great deal of trouble. 

t The effect of abandoning the Hebrew chronology, from the Flood down to Terah, 
will be to invalidate one of the arguments in my letter on the age of Terah at 
Abraham's birth: bat that is amply compensated by the substitution of the reading 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch as to Terah’s age, for that removes the difficulty alto- 
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Old Testament, St. Luke mentions Cainan as the son of Arphaxad, 
who is, nevertheless, omitted in our Hebrew text, in which Salah is 
made the son, and not the grandson, of Arphaxad. 

2, The reading of “ 480th,” in 1 Kings, vi. 1, is not only irrecon- 
cileable with St. Paul’s statement in Acts, xiii, 20, but with the his- 
tory of the Judges in the Hebrew Bible itself. 

3. According to the Hebrew version, Shem must have lived till 
long after Isaac was born, and, if I am right about Abraham’s birth, 
till long after Jacob was born; and ten or eleven generations must 
have been upon the earth at once ; though the whole tenour of the his- 
tory implies that Abraham was the head of his family; and though, 
even if the Hebrew chronology be right before the Flood, there were 
never more than eight generations then alive at once, and those of 
men living nearly a thousand years, 

4, According to the Hebrew version, the proportion which the age 
of radoyora of the postdiluvian patriarchs down to Terah bears to 
their whole lives, is immensely different from the subsequent expe- 
rience of mankind, less even than the average proportion before the 
Flood, when men lived three times as long; and the ages of those 
patriarchs are, moreover, not only relatively, but absolutely, much less 
than the ages of Terah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, at the times their 
sons were born respectively, The Samaritan and Septuagint versions 
avoid all these objections, 

5, As I before observed, the contradiction between Moses and ° 
Stephen (for it certainly is a contradiction) as to the age of Terah, 
does not occur, if the Samaritan version of his age at his death (145 
years) is adopted, instead of the Hebrew, 

6, It is a suspicious circumstance, as Dr. Hales remarked, that the 
Hebrew version omits the total ages of the postdiluvian patriarchs, 
though it gives those of the antediluvian, and the Samaritan gives those 
of the postdiluvian. 

7. It is not to be altogether overlooked that Josephus, himself a 
Jew, does not adopt the Hebrew chronology ; for though, of course, 
no one would set up Josephus against Moses, yet, when the question 
is, which of two things, both professing to be authentic, is the one that 
Moses wrote, we ought not wholly to disregard what may be considered 
evidence of Jewish tradition upon the subject. 

8. A great number, in fact, I believe a considerable majority, of 
learned (and, it may be presumed, “ conscientious”) writers on chro- 
nology, both ancient and modern, have felt themselves obliged b 
various reasons to reject the Hebrew chronology, in some, if not in all 
of the points where it differs from the others, And I can truly say, 
that in the books which I have consulted, I have found no satisfactory 
answer to any of the foregoing objections—indeed, no answer at all to 
some of them. I also found reasons suggested why the chronology 
was likely to have been corruptly shortened. Perhaps such reasons 
are not of much weight: and, on the other hand, I think that mere 
external evidence about the general authenticity of the Hebrew text 
is of very little weight against such internal evidence of its corruptness 
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in this particular respect, especially in a question of numerals, not of 
words, However, I did not write this letter with the intention of dis. 
cussing this large and difficult question ; which, to discuss fully, would 
require mach more learning than I possess; but only for the purpose 
of pointing out how far from the truth the statement or pene is, 
that the commonly received chronology of the world may be taken for 
granted as correct. | 
Your obedient servant, 
6th March, 1849. E. B. Denison, 


PAROCHIAL VISITING, 


Dear Sin,—Amongst the duties and beauties of the pastoral care, do 
you not think that visiting “from house to house’ is to be classed ? 
and yet there are many who disregard and undervalue the practice of 
visiting. | 

al reflect to advantage upon the state of a visited and un- 
visited parish, and calculate with ease some of the results. Both tem- 
porally and spiritually, there would appear an advantage in knowing, 
and being known; and there is a twofold efficacy of intercourse—the 
one giving a tone and a direction to society—the other proving the 
consistency of a sanctified use even of earthly things. 

Look at the cottage to which the pastor has access—where he is 
welcome and looked for—where his ministrations are looked upon as 
right, proper, and convenient, and how many advantages are striking. 
In public is it not the more interesting to address those whose cases, 
whose dispositions, circumstances, and inclinations we know some- 
thing of, and can benefit as we know them ? 

Very different is it when pastor and people only meet on the Sun- 
day, the Lord’s Day. The connexion is not kept up; and how many 
things are to be said here. 

It is not that there should be undue attraction to the person only of 
one who can be only a few years occupied, and then another takes his 
office. It is the ministerial character that is to be kept up; and, 
seems it not something pleasing, that a charge should be resigned, in 
prospect of death, with the knowledge, that pastor and people have 
been, and remain, united? The former capacity may have ceased, 
but there is the communion of saints. And it is, I think, a gratifying 
thought, that whoever may succeed, may find the way of usefulness 
open to him from the habit of visiting. 

Here we have a prominent part; and, in case of neglect, do not 
Dissenters the more step in, though the clergy are the true authorized 
instructors ? 

Now, it is not in sickness only, but in health, that the presence, the 
advice of the clergyman may be of service. Some will think that I 
am treading on tender ground ; but surely the ordained minister of 
the Church of England, if he would succeed, must encounter much 
that, merely upon optional grounds, some persons would dislike. 

I know that with elderly incumbents there is a difficulty, but it may 
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often be provided for: and I know that many think it a work of 
supererogation, but still the practice of visiting the sick of one’s own 
accord is calculated to do much good, 

‘True the canon says, “ dangerously sick,” and “ having knowledge 
thereof ;” and the rubric says, ‘ notice shall be given.” 

But shall the faithful, anxious minister wait to be sent for? Shall 
he act as if prayer had little or no promise. “Is any sick, &c.,” says 
St. James, and he directs the call; but is it not Christian even to 
anticipate it ? 

“ Error in religion, and viciousness of life,” the priests, upon ordi- 
nation, are to counteract, and becoming it isin the deacons to “ search 
for the sick, poor, and impotent people of the parish.” 

The stated duty is, ‘to use both public and private monitions and 
exhortations, as well to the sick as to the whole.” How then can this 
be done without visiting “ from house to house ?” 

« A faithful dispenser of the Word of God and of his holy Sacra- 
ments” knows the time, the way, the value of visiting, and would set 
a good example. Yes, he of whom we may notice, as Chaucer says, 
that he has exhibited 


“ Such a face as promised him sincere,” 


thinks, besides, the evident satisfaction to himself and others, and of 
the need that he too should be said to have 


“ Warned the sinner with becoming zeal.” 
Chaucer observes of his good parson, that 


“ He was at hand without request, 
To serve the sick—to succour the distressed.” 

May God bless the labours of those that are thus minded, and 
increase the number of those who duly esteem such parochial super- 
intendence. 

“ Ts there more than one rector out of ten,” asks Mr. Noel (p. 271), 
“who preaches, catechises, visits the sick, instructs from house to 
house the men, women, and children of his flock ?”’ 

We trust there are now a greater proportion ; and, if it pleases God, 
the questions shall be answerable with, Not one out of ten’'who does 
not, . 

Excuse a hasty letter for such a purpose, in endeavouring to profit 
the church of God, and accept it in sincerity from yours, very truly, 

CLERICUS, 


LAUD AND HIS MARTYRS. 


Sir,—As I observe that the Rev. Mr. Lathbury purposes to contribute 
nore papers to your Magazine on the subject of “ Laud and his Mar- 
tyrs,” perhaps you will find room for a few observations on the article 
on “Leighton” in your last number, which may induce him to look 
still more carefully into his authorities, I say this, however, not 
without a hope that he may desist. ‘hese are painful topics, and lead 
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to little but controversy. He will find it easy to “show up” the 
Puritan martyrs. He will find it very difficult to alter the verdict 
which impartial history has recorded as to the faults of that great man 
whom he is too zealous in defending. 

Mr. Lathbury treats the well-known story of Laud’s giving thanks 
to God for the sentence on Leighton as a mere Puritan libel, first put 
in print many years afterwards; and gives very ingenious reasons 
for supposing that Laud was not even present at Leighton’s sentence 
in 1630. 

But Mr. Lathbury has evidently not seen Leighton’s own statement 
of his case, in “ An Epitome or Brief Discovery from the beginning to 
the ending of the many and great troubles that Dr, Leighton suffered,” 
&e., printed by J. D. London, 1646, I call it Leighton’s, as it speaks 
throughout in the first person, and I am not aware of any question 
about its authenticity. 

It appears from this pamphlet, that Leighton was prevented by ill- 
ness from being present at his own sentence, being sick in confinement: 
and he speaks of this proceeding in his absence as an aggravation of 
the injustice done him. But the circumstances of the trial and sen- 
tence were apparently reported to him by friends assisting for that 
purpose, And it appears quite plain that Laud was there. “ After 
the judges and others had spoken, he (Laud) fell on with a discourse 
about two hours long, with which (as some said) all the hearers were 
wearied,” ....“ All this while this man of tongue spake what he 
could without controlment, and made up his conclusion with concurring 
to that heavy and bitter censure,” &c, ... “I have set down his own 
words, as they were related to me.” Now, Leighton’s report of 
Laud’s own words must of course be taken, with every allowance both 
for Leighton’s own temptations to exaggerate, and that he spoke only 
from hearsay. But surely it would be contrary to ordinary rules of 
evidence, to believe that Leighton was false or misinformed as to the 
simple fact of Laud’s taking part in the proceedings. 

Leighton goes on to say, that his wife was sent for to be present at 
the censure (meaning, I suppose, the formal announcement of the sen- 
tence, called “ censure’’ in Star Chamber phraseology) and then fol- 
lows the famous anecdote. 

** The censure thus past, the ieee off with his cap, and, holding 
up his hands, gave thanks to God, who had given him the victory over 
his enemies,” 

There stands the evidence, with which Mr. Lathbury has to deal. 
Of course he may say that Leighton lied, or that Leighton was deceived 
by a false report. Leighton was a coarse and violent man, but I 
know no reason for setting him down as guilty of deliberate falsehood. 
That he was misinformed is very improbable, particularly as it is plain 
his wife was by, Such testimony is not to be set aside simply because 
such conduct was unlikely in Laud—which is precisely the thing to 
be proved, 

1 do not think it unlikely; and for this, among other reasons. 
Land's speech (authentic) on the trial of Prynne, Burton, and Bast- 
wick, ends thus: “1 humbly crave pardon of your lordship for this 
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my necessary length, and give you all hearty thanks for your noble 

tience, and your just and honourable censure upon these men,” (@, e., 
the sentence of branding, mutilation, monstrous fines, and imprison- 
ment for life,) “and your unanimous dislike of them and defence of 
the church. But because the business hath some reflexion upon 
myself, I shall forbear to censure, and leave them to God’s merey and 
the king’s justice.” 

Now I think it'can hardly be called improbable, that one who could 
so far forget his place and dignity, as in a set speech to return thanks 
to his fellow judges for their sentence on public offenders who had 
libelled himself, should at another time, in the heat of the moment, 
have returned thanks to God on a similar occasion. 

Unfortunately Mr. Lathbury, not being aware of the real source 
from which this story is derived, has made it the subject of charges 
against others which seem inaccurate in more than one respect, 

“In the truth of this story,” (he says) Mr. Brooke (Lives of the 
Puritans,) “ refers to Rushworth, and to Ludlow’s Letters to Holling- 
worth. It is true that Ludlow gives the story, but no authority is 
quoted ; while, as the statement is entirely unsupported by any other 
writer, we are justified in treating it as a mere slander, invented for 
‘the purpose of traducing the memory of the archbishop, As Neal 
gives the slander without citing his authority, we may reasonably 
infer that he was ashamed to rest his assertion on such a foundation, 
and therefore preferred giving it on his own unsupported testimony. 
Mr. Brooke, writing long afterward, cites his author, evidently: feeling 
that Ludlow’s character and the value of his testimony would be less 
likely to be understood now than at the period of Neal’s history,’’* 

The writer of Ludlow’s Letter to Hollingworth merely repeats 
Leighton’s own story almost in his own words, and therefore it is unne- 
cessary to defend him from the charge of “slander.” But it may be 
permitted for one who has a little tenderness for the memory of 
Edmund Ludlow to vindicate him from the imputed authorship of a 
coarse and ill-written pamphlet, which is certainly not his,” The 
name was merely assumed by some scribe of the ultra revolution 
party, as the date of the letter itself, purporting to be written at 
Amsterdam, when Ludlow was near his death at Vevay, would be 
aearly enough alone to prove. But Mr. Lathbury will find the whole 
story about the pseudo Ludlow in no more recondite quarter than 
‘Wood's Fasti,”’ 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
London, March 20. M. 


CHRISTIAN GRIEF AND ITS STAGES. 


Dear Six,—It has often appeared to me that, although many persons 
have written upon the subject (though I confess I have not met with 
many who have given a very satisfactory view) yet, of those who 


acquainted. ury also cites “ Pierce’s Vindication,” a book with which I am not 
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have written I do not think that the stages of Christian grief have 
been marked, or attended to. 

There are, I conceive, several stages; but taking simply the follow. 
ing seven, there would be matter for a week’s consideration in a short 
compass, 

1. The stage when one refuseth to be comforted. 

The sting of disappointment how painful, how distressing. And, is 
there not a feeling of disappointment when death breaks in upon our 
homes or families? Is there not a sensation of the stroke—as of a 
wound? “ Thy hand is heavy upon me.” Thus it is with thousands, 
and they brood over the pain, the sorrow, the loss, the affliction,—and 
the one would propose a remedy for all—to be effectual we must 
wail.* Common—very common—is it to think that we would go to 
the very grave with the dear departed; and doth not the first death in 
have this effect? ‘Would I had died for thee,” saith the 
parent, “1 will go to the grave of my son mourning.” + 

The mourner, then, refuses to be comforted, because he is bereft of 
enjoyment, and oppressed with woe. 

2ndly, The stage in which some alleviation is admitted. 

Some mitigation is felt when grief has worked its way. A person 
gets to know that it might have been worse—that all is not gone— 
that de ath might have come before—that “all” suppos sed cannot he 
“against” him—that though the spirit droop it can rise again.t Yet 
it is hard, even at the saying of one who has undergone the same 
privation—the same bereavement—to be reconciled to the thought 
that “it is well’—to agree to the idea of death snatching 
hopes, joys, expectations—pe srhaps worldly subsistence away. Still, 
at times, amidst its throbs, the heart perceives (though it cannot at 
once realize © it is good for me’’) that there are beams of heavenly light 
that succeed the storm—that the glorious light of the sun looks bright ; 
and oh how beautiful when penetrating the drops of rain—when tint- 
ing, far beyond the artist’s skill to imitate, the love ly bow of promise, 
Nature, herself, at first looks dull—all things look, possibly, distasteful, 
There may be, too, some absolute or relative memento$—and we may 
weep, for “Jesus wept;"") but we must not as those “who have no 
hope.”"@ And this is apt to come home to the conscience. 

érdly, The stage at which there is an opening for holy thoughts. 

Death through sin may strike even the careless, The chastise- 
ments of the Lord even the indifferent may expect to have a meaning. 
Selt-love and sinfulness require the correction of the only hand that 


* If we enter into their case tenderly they may hear a little. 

+ “ Panla Romana deserved to have felt the weight of St. Hierom’s severe reproof, 
when at the death of every of her children she almost wept herself into the grave. 

Bis} Taylor, q moted hy Basil Montague. 

t “* He keeps his most precious cordials for the time of our greatest faintings and 
d. wnge rs. He gives them—when he knows they are needed, and will be valued, 
and, when he is sure to be thanked for them, and his people rejoiced by them.”— 
Be rater s Saints Everlasting Rest, 245. 

A thing, a place, a custom, &c., reminding of the long dear—whose memory 
we aaa. notwithstanding our pangs, keep, as Moore has it, “ green in our souls. 
John, x1. 35 © 1 Thess. iv. 15. 
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ean deal with them; and he who has been tor years forgetful of his 
God, must learn repentance, and faith, humility, and devotion, from 
death. Irom the abode of every assiduous kindness and attention, 
and from the same abode of stillness and misery, must a corresponding 
lesson be learnt; and holy thoughts will be infused in a prayerful 
study of the Holy Word.* 

4thly, ‘The stage in which God is seen. 

It is a blessed thing when God is seen clearly amidst our sorrows, 
troubles, and vicissitudes—when his merey, his grace, and his truth, 
are contemplated in their own intrinsic worth ; and when his dealings 
are reflected upon with becoming earnestness. ‘The intent of the 
agent,” says Bishop Hall, “ must needs work a great difference in our 
construction of the ac*.”” What, shall we receive good at the hand of 
God, and shall we not receive evil? ‘This comes seasonably : but we 
must not “charge” the Almighty foolishly.”’+ 

The part he takes must be sincerely viewed. Ife is a father, and 
we are his children. “Oh the indulgent strokes of a gracious God,” 
exclaims the aforesaid bishop, in another passage from his Songs in the 
Night,— who corrects us here that we should not be condemned 
with the world, 1 Cor, xi. 32.” Is it not a sweet sight—the face ofa 
benevolent parent—even if we should be under his displeasure ? And 
is there not lively expectation to the humbled who see, aud to the 
pious who regard. ‘The proper object is to be “ fetehing that inward 
consolation from heaven which can more than couuterpoise their 
heaviest crosses” who have “ holy souls.” ‘Thateven whilst I weep, 
I inmight yet smile upon the face of my heavenly Father, whose stripes 
I do so tenderly suffer,” is the expression suitable to a faithful one. { 

dthly, That in which good desires take effect by God's grace. 

Jehovah is the author of every good wish. Not that we are sufli- 
cient of ourselves to think anything as of ourselves, but our sufficiency 
is of God."§ He “ worketh in us to will and to do of his good plea- 
sure.” God “giveth the increase ;” thus it is, that mindful of the 
mourner’s tears le looks favourabiy ; and when He knows there has 
been a hearty desire unto Him, and the remembrance of Him, He 
Watereth the good seed ; He blesseth and maketh it very plenteous, 

Shall God, then, wait to be gracious ; and shall the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, hinder us from reaching unto his love ? | 


Gilly, The time when all the foregoing become the occasion of 


prayer, 

It is a seasonable exercise when the heart has so been schooled unto 
Christ that it is fully aware of the power of believing prayer. When 
it isseen in all its spiritual style, fitted to the occasion, and the God 
ol our manifest and manifold mercies. 


— 


*“ Suffering so unbolts the door of the heart that the word hath easier entrance.” 
— Baxter's Saints Everlasting Rest, 243. 
ft Arehbishop Tillotson, Ser. V., The excellency of the Christian Religion, and 
Ser. NIL, Of the inward Peace and Pleasure which attends Religion, touches use- 
fully upon the matter of Affliction, &e. 
$ Sce Address to a “dear and worthily respected friend,” by Bishop Hall, accom- 
Pabying his “Songs in the Night.” 

§ 2 Cor. ii. 5. 
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And what true mourner will not be assured that every step should 
be reverenced, that every endeavour to be the better for griet should 
be recollected and prayed over. 

7thly, ‘That in which praise is seen to be comely. 

To a prayerful spirit how congenial is free praise. Now a Christian 
man can see, 

I. That praise is fit for the past as to the manner and measure of 
the trial, in order to “ Patience” and her “ perfect work.” And _ here 
it may be grateful to remember the joint trial of ourself and the patient 
now, we trust, at rest. 

Il. ‘That praise is right for the past, as to the immunity from greater 
ills: the space where there was no such tria!; and the amount and 
expectation of the blessings left. 

Kven when the body is faint, and the faculties disabled, there is 
more to be thankful for than many imagine. “If I want health,” 
says Kettlewell, “and the relish of worldly comforts now, I owe thee 
infinite thanks, O Lord, for all the time I enjoyed them formerly, 
though all that time I had deserved to lose them.”* 

One week only of fruitful improvement, how beneficial, Grant, 
© Lord, we may say that our distress, our alleviation, our opportuni- 
ties unto holiness, our views of God, our effectual desires, our prayer, 
our lofty praise, may prove unto Thy glory, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 
Amen, 

Instead of dwelling too much upon the present distress, it would be 
very profitable, if attendants upon the sick would call to mind the 
experience of him or ber who gave up the ghost. Then, again, what 
was, and what might have been, said for God whilst nature was 
declining, © [fhe is ready to think, or say he can no longer bear, let 
him remember that God knows that better than he,” (Kettlewell. ) 

There are private opportunities innumerable for recommending and 
keeping up a holy frame of mind; and they kuow best who miglit 
avail themselves of time and season here. 

Look, too, at a comparatively good man, has he never any reluc- 
tance to depart 

To “long” to be gone, the “ root of the matter” should be positive 
and absolute, “Phere should be no “ mincing the matter,” no vanity, 
no idle fancies of a romantic description. 

The “sweet name of Jesus.” Oh that this might “refresh our 
souls in death.” Phe reality of His glory cheered “the noble army 
of martyrs.” Why should it not cheer us ? 

Wishing, dear Sir, that you and your readers may long be spared 
the trial of deep grief; that whenever it pleases God to afflict you, 
you may * come forth as gold,” and ultimately share the full joys ot 
* Jesus and the resurrection,” believe me yours truly, V. 


* Page 53. Death made Comfortable, by J. Kettlewell, Presbyter of the Church 
of England, 1708. 

In the preface, he says, “ I was desirous to have some benefit and help thereby 
(by his treatise) myself whilst I live; as well as to leave it to be some way helpful 
unto others, and come in, by this means, to bear some part of their burthens, if it 


please God (at whose wise and good choice I am and desire to be) that I die of this 
illness,” 
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CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY REMARKS ON MARK 1x, 1. 


Sir, —The passage on which I propose making a few remarks, is thus 
translated in the received version: “ And he said unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, that there be some of them that stand here, which shall 
not taste of death, till they have seen the kingdom of God come with 
power.’ ‘The words rendered, till they have seen,” are éwe dv twat. 
The very same words occar under precisely the same circumstances in 
Matt. xvi. 28, and Luke, ix. 27, where they are translated, “ till they 
see.”’ ‘There can be no doubt that the translation should be the same 
in the three places, and that the latter is the more correct. ‘The dif- 
ference would be unimportant unless the former rendering, “ till they 
have seen,” had given countenance to a totally inadequate interpreta- 
tion of the passage. ‘These words might imply that some of those 
whom Christ was addressing would witness a certain event and die 
some time after. Accordingly, it has been thought by commentators 
that the taking of Jerusalem, or the ‘Transfiguration, was referred to. 
The translation, ‘till they see,” implies that the event spoken of and 
the death of some witnessing it, would be simultaneous. Now this 
event in St. Matthew is called, “the coming of the Son of man in his 
kingdom ;” in St. Mark it is, “ the coming of the kingdom of God with 
power ;”” in St. Luke it is simply “ the kingdom of God.” ‘The words 
of St. Matthew in the original are, roy vioy rov epxopevoy 
avrov, an expression which applies to one event only—viz., 
the second coming of Christ to judgment, which, we are led to believe, 
will be seen by add men, as well by those that have lived, as by those 
that may hereafter live. ‘The thief on the cross, in that remarkable 
expression of faith, which was followed by a promise of salvation, 
“Remember me, Lord, when thou comest in thy kingdom,” (é7av 
One év rH Bacrreia ov, in not into), being then at the point of death, 
must have expected to witness after death the coming of Christ in his 
kingdom, Many passages might be adduced to prove that all who 
have ever lived, the just as well as the unjust, will be assembled to 
behold the day of Christ’s appearing. It will suffice to quote Rev. i. 7, 
“Behold he cometh with clouds; and every eye shall see him, and 
they also which pierced him; and all kindreds of the earth shall wail 
because of him,”’ 

According to the foregoing reasoning, the assertion that our Lord 
makes in the passage under consideration, is, that some of those he was 
then addressing, would “taste of death’ at the time of his second 
coming to judge the world, and not till then. ‘This assertion, however, 
requires explanation, 

Kirst, with respect to the persons addressed, St. Matthew has, 
(xvi, 24,) “Then said Jesus unto his disciples.” St. Mark, with 
more cireumstantiality, says, (viii. 34,) “ And when he had called the 
people (roy dxAov) unto him, with his disciples also, he said to them,” 
lhe parallel words of St. Luke are (ix. 23), “ And he said to all.” It 
way be supposed, therefore, that some of those spoken to were unbe- 
lievers and unrighteous, and that the words had reference to them. 
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Again, in explanation of the phrase, “taste of death,” we may refer 
to our Lord’s words in John, viii. 51, where he says, “If a man keep 
my saying, he shall never see death,” that is, as appears from the next 
verse, “he shall never taste of death.” In the second Apocryphal 
Book of Esdras (vi. 26), we meet with these words, which, whatever 
authority may be attached to them, are certainly remarkable: ‘The 
men who are received shall see it, (that is, the salvation at the end of 
the world) who have not tasted death from their birth.” Now if in any 
sense it may be said of the righteous, whose bodies decay like those of 
other men, that they never taste of death, in the same sense it may be 
said of the wicked, that they do not taste of death till a certain time 
subsequent to the decease of their mortal bodies—viz., the time of 
Christ's second coming to judgment. here are abundance of pas- 
sages which speak of the destruction ( ddeOpoc, 2 Thess. i. 9.) of the 
ungodly at that time ; perhaps none more emphatically than Heb. x. 27, 
where mention is made of a “ fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation which shall devour (éo0/eu) the adversaries. Hence, if we 
may suppose that our Lord, who so often in his ministry referred to 
the marvellous events of his second coming, is speaking in the passage 
which has formed the subject of these remarks, of the “ tasting of 
death” at that time ina sense wholly different from the experience of 
death now, the difficulties of the passage, which otherwise are very 
great, entirely disappear. 

In concluding these observations, I beg leave to refer to a subject of 
surpassing interest, which has recently attracted much attention ; the 
doctrine of two resurrections—tirst, that of the just, then that of the 
unjust, which certainly is contained in the Scriptures. A difficulty in 
the way of receiving this doctrine is presented by the fact that the 
Scriptures (as T have already urged) also declare that all mankind, 
the just as well as the unjust, will be summoned to appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ at his second coming. It would, there- 
fore, seem that there is but one resurrection, The explanation of 
the apparent contradiction is to be found in the signification of the 
word resurrection, which is not simply a living again, but a con- 
tinuance iw lite. Our Lord said, “In the resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage’ (Matt. xxi. 30); and again, 
(Luke, xiv. 14), “ thou shalt be reeompensed in the resurrection of the 
just (é ry rev Cwaiwy, in not at) evidently meaning a 
future sfafe of life. So in Rev. xx, 4, it is said of some, that they 
lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years, and of the rest, that 
they lived not (the reading t{yeay is preferable to dvé{noay) till the 
thonsand years were finished, Then is added, “ This is the first resur- 
rection,” that is, the living the thousand years; for those who did not 
continue in life, had no part in it. All this is consistent with the 
entire removal (so emphatically expressed by the word éo@ew in 
Heb. x. 27) of the ungodly from the visible creation, at the time of 
Christ's coming to separate the wheat from the tares, just before the 
commencement of the thousand years, At that time the spirit that 
works only as he works in the children of disobedience, is bound to 
be let loose simultaneously with the commencement of the resurrec- 
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tion of the unjust, which takes place at the end of the thousand years. 
The events of the subsequent contest between righteousness in the 
persons of Christ and his saints, and unrighteousness in those whom 
Satan deceives after their resurrection, forms the subject of a large 
portion of the prophecies of the Old Testament. This contest is the 
visible process of the final judgment, in which the saints who live 
during the thousand years are prepared to perform a part. The great 
consummation is the overthrow of all enemies,—the second death, 
which is the destruction of death (Hos, xiii. 14); as St. Paul says, 
«the last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” A hopeful and 
glorious futurity is thus opened to our view; for since by an immut- 
able law death is the consequence of sin, it follows that when death 
has ceased to be all are righteous, 
1 am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 
Cambridge, March 18. J. C. 


A REMARK OR TWO ON SCHOOLS AND CONFIRMATION, 


Dear Sin,—The usefulness ofa clergyman depends, | think, ina great 
measure upon the systematic arrangement of his time and thoughts ; 
and hence Tam led to suppose that although the school isa place to be 
benefited by the habitual superintendence exercised, yet that, as pro- 
portionate advantage arises from devoting a limited time to school 
purposes, there are so many ignorant, so many backward, so many 
mistaken, persons in a parish (besides those important ones—the sick, 
the aged, the dying,) that unless they are looked after, and cared for, 
will be likely to bespeak a very hopeless prospect. 

But, if these and others are sensible of the part they have in the 
pastor's regard: if they know that he will labour to do them good,and 
leave the onus upon them if they profit not, the case will be very 
different, 

The young, I readily admit, are an important charge, but in God's 
providence they may be spared; and these are frequently teachers 
whilst the minister goes on in his path of merey—blessing and blessed. 

If a man’s time be taken up with schools and meetings, ‘however 
good in themselves, the time may come when he may think of what 
night have been done besides. 

Not to say more upon this unwelcome subject in many directions, I 
would add that, as to confirmation, many of the old school appear to 
have expected too little from a candidate—searcely the Catechism, 
perhaps, very precisely. Yet are there none now who expect—imay I 
not say too much particularly from some candidates—whose case 
speaks for itself ? 

Indeed, sir, | do believe that if the Catechism is known, and some 
(uestions answered thereupon,—if the baptismal and confirmation ser- 
vices have been examined, and applied, a candidate need not be unfit. 
Che main object of my writing at present is, that 1 fear persons are 
deterred by what appears so strict; and that holy occasion gets the 
blame—our church as requiring confirmation at all gets scandalized. 
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Should we not invite in all propriety ? Should not the willing « 
come be graciously received ? 

I know this moment of an instance in which I believe many ques. 
tions were asked, and much was gone through; and what was the 
result after all? There is now an opportunity for you to attend the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and you must be aware that you 
ought to go. ‘The answer was—the party had “ no wish”—no desire 
to do so, 1 do not say that this proves that too much was done, but 
it shows, I think, that in attending to several particulars, the spiritu- 
ality of the party’s expectations, inter alia, must have been at a low ebb, 

I remain, yours very faithfully, 

It seems to me that gentle admonitions after confirmation, and such 
useful instruction as may then be given, would be very effectual, for 
which parochial visitation opens a wide door, Suppose one com- 
paratively ignorant has (it may be for some special reason) been 
passed for confirmation. Subsequent labour may possibly, with God's 
blessing, produce an effect such as no repulsive measures could bring 
forth, 


St. HIPPOLYTUS AND ST. CYRIL OF JERUSALEM ON THE 
SECOND ADVENT. 

Rev. Strn,—In a former letter I endeavoured to show in respect to 
certain of the early Fathers, that though there might not occur in their 
works, which are still extant, such explicit testimonies in reference to 
the primitive doctrine concerning the millennium as are to be found in 
the writings of St, Justin, St. Trengeus, ‘Tertullian, and Lactantius ; yet 
that the interpretations given by them of important passages of Holy 
Scripture, which are intimately connected with this subject, and inci- 
dental expressions or more expanded statements in reference to corre- 
lative topics, proved somewhat decisively that they are justly to be 
regarded as having substantially held the doctrine which the great 
divines above-named assert to have been that maintained by the 
Christian church in general in the earliest ages, As far as a correct 
judgment can be formed from the “ Demonstratio de Christo et Anti- 
christo”’ of St. Hippolytus and the catechetical lectures of St. Cyril, it 
would seem that these Fathers may be added to the number of those 
already specified, Whether anything of a contrary tendency occurs 
in other works of theirs to which I have not had access, I know not. | 
may add, that of the tract of St. Hippolytus, | possess only the Latin 
version of Combefis, and that my extracts from St. Cyril are given 
from the translation published in the Oxford “ Library of the Fathers.” 

St. Hippol: de Antich: § 26. “Shortly afterwards will come the 
stone from heaven which smote the image, and broke it in pieces, and 
transferred the kingdom and gave it to the saints of the Most High. 
This is that which became a great mountain and filled the whole 
earth ; concerning which Daniel says: ‘1 beheld in the vision of the 
night, and behold One coming as the Son of Man, with the clouds of 
heaven: and He came even to the ancient of days and was presented 
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to Him. And there was given to Him dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom : and all people, tribes and languages, shall serve Him. His 
dominion is an eternal dominion which shall not pass away, and His 
kingdom shall not perish. He sets forth all the dominion which is 
given by the kather to the Son, who is created king of things in 
heaven, and of things on earth, and of things under the earth, and the 
Judge of all things, &e.”’ : 

He has been speaking before of the kingdom of Antichrist. He 
here speaks of the kingdom—evidently one on this earth—as being 
transferred by Christ to His saints. In a subsequent passage he tells 
us that this will take place at the second advent of our Lord. Having 
observed (§ 44) that the Scriptures foretel a double advent of our 
Saviour, of which one was to be without glory and splendour, (in 
reference to which he quotes Isa. lili, 2,3); he adds: “ But His other 
advent is foretold as to be in majesty, when He shall come from 
heaven with a host of angels attending Him, and in the glory of the 
Father, as the prophet says, ‘We shall see the king in beauty and 
majesty’ (Isa. xxxili, 17.) ¢ And I beheld one coming as the Son of 
Man with the clouds of heaven,’’”’ &c. He quotes this passage of 
Dan. vil. as far as in the extract given above, applying it and the cir- 
cumstances therein stated, to the period of our Lord’s second coming— 
observing, moreover, that, as John the Baptist was the forerunner of 
our Lord at his first, so Knoch and Kljah will be His forerunners at 
His second advent: in reference to whom he quotes Malachi, iv. 5, 
and the passage in Rev. xi, concerning the two witnesses, taking the 
1260 days in their literal signification, See § 43, ad fin. It is clear, 
therefore, that St. Hippolytus expected a kingdom of Christ and His 
saints upon this earth subsequent to the second coming of our Lord. 
What could this be except that expected by St. Justin, St. Irenaeus, 
aud (as they teach us) by the primitive church in general, or, at all 
events, by all orthodox members of it. 

In § 65, speaking “ of the resurrection and the kingdom of heaven,” 
le quotes Dan, xii, 2; Isa. xxvi. 19; John, v. 25, &e.; and, in the 
same connexion, Rey, xx. 6, “ Blessed and holy is he that hath part 
in the first resurrection: on such the second death hath no power.” 
There seems no reasonable grounds to doubt that he who understood 
this important text in its literal sense, interpreted the context in a 
similar manner. Immediately afterwards he quotes Matth, xiii. 43 ; 
xxv. 34; Rev, xxii. 15, and Isa, Ixvi, 24, which latter text is worthy 
of peculiar notice as indicating the views of this Father, if regarded in 
connexion with the preceding portion of the chapter. 

As to St. Cyril, the text of his fifteenth lecture ‘‘on the second 
advent, the last judgment, and the perpetuity of Christ’s kingdom,” is 
the very passage of Daniel (vii. 9—14) to which St. Hippolytus and, 
as We have formerly seen, St. Justin and St. Irenaeus refer in respect 
to the same great event, and which so distinetly speaks of a kingdom 
on this earth as designed to succeed it. Such a kingdom, therefore, 
one cannot but suppose St. Cyril to signify when he says, § 1. “We 
preach not one advent only of Christ, but a second also, far more 
glorious than the former, For the former gave to view His patience ; 
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but the latter brings with it the crown of the divine kingdom.” And 
this appears the more distinctly when we read in §3: “ Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, then, comes from heaven ; and He comes with glory at 
the end of this world in the last day. For this world shall have ay 
end, and this created world shall be made new... .. . Let us not sorrow, 

as if we alone died ; the stars also shall die; and perhaps rise again, 
And the Lord shall roll up the heavens, not that He nay destroy them, 
but that He may raise them up again more beautiful. Hear David the 
prophet saying, ‘Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the founda- 
tions of the earth, and the heav ens are the work of Thy hands : they 

shall perish, but Thou remainest.’ But some one will say, Behold, he 
says plainly that they shall perish. Hear in what sense he says they 
shall perish ; it is plain from what follows; ¢ And they all shall wax 
old as doth a garment ; and as a vesture shalt ‘Thou fold them up and 
they shall be changed. > For as a man is said to ¢ perish,’ according 
to that which i is written, ‘ The righteous perisheth, and no man layeth 
it to heart ;’ and this, though the resurrection is looked for ; so we look 
fora resurrection, as ‘it were, of the heavens also.” ..... 

He then proceeds to describe the signs of Christ's second coming, 
concluding with the rise, dominion, and persecutions of Antichrist—of 
whom he says: “having, by the signs and lying wonders of his 
inagical deceit, beguiled the Jews, as though he were the expected 
Christ, he shall afterwards characterize himself by all kinds of excesses 
of cruelty and lawlessness, so as to outdo all unrighteous and ungodly 
men who have gone before him: displaying against all men, but espe- 
cially against us Christians, a spirit murderous and ruthless, merciless 
and crafty. And he shall perpetrate such things for three years and 
six months only; and then he shall be destroyed by the glorious 
second advent from heaven of the only begotten Son of God, our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus, the true Christ, who shall slay Antichrist 
‘with the spirit of His mouth,’ and shall deliver him over to the fire 
of hell, § 13. Now these things we teach, not of our own ingenuity, 
but having learned them out of the divine Scriptures of the church, 
and chiefly from the prophecy of Daniel in the text,” &e, 

Afterwards, speaking in refutation of the error of Marcellus, Bishop 
of Ancyra, who had asserted that “after the end of the world Christ 
shall reign no longer, he says, ‘he has not listened to the Lord, say- 
ing, ‘The Son abideth for ever” He has not listened to Gabriel 
saying, ‘And He shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever, and of 
His kingdom there shall be no end.’ Consider this text. ..... 
Listen to the testimony of Daniel in the text.” He then quotes 
Daniel, vii, 18, 14. 

He who believed, what the above extracts clearly show that St. 
Cyril did believe, that evil would be extensiv ely mingled with good in 
the church until the second coming of Christ, and that by the Lord's 
personal appearing Antichrist and all evil w ould be destroyed from the 
face of the earth, and that this great event would be suceceded by a 
glorious kingdom of Christ upon this earth renewed, held views at all 
events very similar to those of the great Fathers of the primitive 
chureh, if not in all respects exactly harmonizing with them, I have 
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thought, therefore, that the extracts contained in this letter may legiti- 
mately be added to the testimonies which I have collected in my 
former ones—and remain, Rev. Sir, , 

Very respectfully yours, 
M. N. D. 

P.S.—I have just seen, in a notice of Dr. Wordsworth’s “ Lectures 
on the Apocalypse,” contained in the English Churchman of February 
15, the following remarks: “ The first two chapters of this work are 
devoted to the disproof of the doctrine of the millennium—which the 
author justly states will be generally found to be held by those who 
take an erroneous view of the Sacrament of Holy Baptism,” &c. 

I have not seen Dr. Wordsworth's work, and therefore whether he 
has been able to produce any more cogent reasons than have been 
heretofore produced by others to show that the great divines of the 
early centuries, (who state themselves to have learned what they 
taught concerning the millennium from St. John, or from his imme- 
diate disciples, and that such was the doctrine then held by all 
orthodox Christians,) were all mistaken, I know not. Neither do I 
perceive how the primitive doctrine concerning the millennium can be 
justly regarded as having any necessary connexion with erroneous 
views of the sacrament of holy baptism; and to make use of the fact, 
that some whose views on baptism are unsound, maintain the primitive 
doctrine on the millennium, as an argumentum ad invidiam, (if Dr. 
Wordsworth has really done so,) seems unworthy of a sincere and 
candid investigator of divine truth on a subject of serious moment, 
One might urge with equal truth that the doctrines of the Trinity and 
of the Atonement are held by persons whose views on the sacraments 
are incorrect; and yet no man of sense will regard that fact as any 
reasonable ground for discrediting those doctrines. Dr, Wordsworth 
will not, I suppose, assert the views of St. Justin Martyr, or St. 
Ireneeus, or of Mede, or Bishop Horsley, of Leslie, or Dr, Wells, in 
former days, or those of Dr. Maitland, Dr. Todd, or Mr, Greswell in 
our own, on the sacrament of baptism, to be unsound. If men of 
extensive and accurate learning, and of unquestionable soundness in the 
faith, have held the primitive doctrine concerning the millennium, 
what end is sought to be answered by saying that it has also been held 
by persons in some respects of unsound faith, but unworthily to raise, @ 
priort, a prejudice against the reception of it. A writer who is really 
and candidly in search of the truth, will carefully eschew such arts as 
these, and fairly consider the subject on its own real merits. ‘he 
reviewer proceeds to inform us, that the remainder of Dr. Words- 
worth’s work is occupied in the maintenance of what Bishop Horsley 
has characterized as ‘the monstrous, unnatural supposition that 
Christian Rome is Antichrist.” If Dr. Wordsworth has succeeded in 
refuting Dr. Maitland’s arguments to the contrary, he has done at 
length what many others have professedly attempted, but certainly, 
as far as I have seen, have hitherto most decidedly failed in accom- 
plishing. If this work should have the effect of bringing Dr. Maitland 
again into the field on the subjects to which it relates, it will in that 
case have done good service. 
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It just occurs to me that Dr. Van Mildert, the late learned Bishop 
of Durham, may be reckoned among the namber of the sound divines 
of our church who have maintained the primitive doctrine concern. 
ing the millennium, as the following extract from his “ Sermons 
preached for the lecture founded by the Hon. Robert Boyle” seems 
clearly to indicate. “ Respecting the millennium, or reign of the 
saints on earth for a thousand years . .. . there is room “for great 
variety of conjecture. W hether, with the earlier Fathers of the Chris. 
tian church and some eminent expositors of modern times, we are to 
expect that a resurrection and triumph of the saints shall precede the 
general and final resurrection: or whether we hold with others, that 
it is not to be a reign of persons raised from the dead, but a renovated 
state of the church, flourishing gloriously for one thousand years, after 
the conversion of the Jews and the flowing in of all nations to the 
Christian faith, it is not necessary to determine. The former inter- 
pretation seems to offer the least violence to the language of Scripture, 
and is supported by great authorities.’ Sermon xii. on Matthew, xvi. 
Is, Vol. i. p. 457. 

Some of your readers who have not already seen it, may, perhaps, 
be gratified by a sight of the following passage from Mr. Evans's 
“ Ministry of the Body,” § xi., in which he shows how the allegorizing 
interpreters of the Apocalypse, who think that so much depends in 
our controversy with Rome on proving the Pope to be the beast, and 
therefore are bent on maintaining this point at all hazards, might have 
the same method of interpretation readily made use of in the contrary 
direction, if any Romanist thought it worth while to make out a his- 
torical fulfilment of the revelation on such a plan. Malvenda has, 
indeed, in some measure given a rejoinder, in concluding the series of 
types of Antichrist set forth in his first book, (1. e., Antiochus Mpiphanes, 
Herod, Simon Magus... . Nero, Julian, ‘Arius, Mahomet, &c.,) with 
Martinus Lutherus a quibusdam creditus verus Antichristus.” 

“ Perhaps nothing can [better] show the hasty hand with which 
Bishop Newton and others have thus endeavoured to pull prophecy 
back to fulfilments of their own invention, than answering them accord- 
ing to their own system of foreed and fanciful resemblances. Let us 
suppose a Papist to take up the exposition of Rev. xvii. with the same 
bias against Protestantism as such interpreters have shown against 
Popery, and to lay it down that England was the beast. He might 
say, with as much plausibility as they make out most of their story, 
that her maritime situation and source of her power are most appro- 
priately prefigured by his rising out of the sea. ‘That the number 
seven has ever most marvellously prevailed in her government. ‘Thus 
there was the Heptarchy ; and since the Conquest she has had seven 
dynasties, I, Norman; II. Plantagenet; ILl. Lancasterian; IV. 
Yorkist; V. Tudor; VI. Stuart; VII. Hanoverian. That red has 
also always been the military colour of England, That the woman 
is the Church of England, which was the creature of a woman, Eliza- 
beth, herself the daughter of a harlot, who cruelly persecuted the 
Catholics. Her fine dress, her cup, her blasphemies, represent her 
wealth, her commerce, and the heresies both of herself and her see- 
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taries. That in her sex there is also, no doubt, an allusion to the 
remarkable peculiarity of succession to the English throne, The Plan- 
tagenets, the Tudors, the Stuarts, the Hanoverians, all succeeding 
through the female line, and a fresh dynasty coming on after the same 
rule: and that the ten horns are England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
all formerly independent kingdoms, and her possessions in the Medi- 
terranean, in North America, in the West Indies, in Australia, in 
South Africa, in the Kast Indies. How easily are such adaptations 
manufactured, and how readily can we expose our folly, when we 
are so audacious and unwise as to assume a prerogative of the Holy 
Spirit of God! And yet such shadowy pictures have been vindicated 
for truth with as much tenacity as if they were points of doctrine and 
articles of faith ; and men have even borne contradiction in the latter 
more patiently than in the former. Thus prophecy is degraded to the 
condition of a handmaid to party, and factious watchwords are sup- 
lied from its oracles: thus it must come into discredit, and sink into 
neglect, from being found to fail in the immediate applications which 
the selfishness and self-importance of the spiritualist is so constantly 
making of its predictions.” We may add that such schemes, when 
proved fallacious, as has often been the case, recoil on the authors of 
them; do injury to a good cause, by raising a prejudice with some in 
favour of Rome (as if unfairly dealt with), and against the really 
sound and satisfactory arguments which can be derived from Scripture 
against her corruptions ; and tend to blind men to the still greater 
evils of latitudinarian scepticism, so prevailing a feature of our times, 
which seems to be paving the way for the atheistical blasphemies and 
abominations in which the lathers give us to believe, that the pro- 
phecies of the Apocalypse will have their real accomplishment. 

In translating § 25 of Lactantius’s Div. Inst., I felt a little difficulty 
as to the proper word by which I should construe puyy. I have since 
met with the following in Malvenda De Antichristo, Lib. V. § 18, 
where he gives the same word by which I believe I translated it. 

“ Vidi manuscripta commentaria in Lactantium, eruditi adolescentis 
Lusitani Francisci Vanegas, que in hune locum hee habet:” “ Ez 
bupn esse caeperit:” et rip esse cwperit, Sic legi in meo Basileensi. 
Sibylle enim Romam igne consumendam tradunt. Quod vero in 
Thomasii et aliorum codicibus cireumfertur, ignoro quid sibi velit 70 pin 
esse ceperit. HNst enim pupn apud Suidam, impetus violentus ; quid vero 
impetus violentus cum Rome occasu ? Puto tamen épiyn scriptum fuisse 
a Lactantio, Hec ille, que nondum, quod sciam, edidit. Et quidem 
pro impetu adducit exemplum Suidas ex Kunapio: et multa alia 
ex Thucydide, Aristophane, Kuripide, Demosthene, EKustathio, Hen- 
ricus Stephanus in Thesauro, Que forte significatio quadrare possit 
cum verbis Lactantii, quod tunc Roma impetu sit ruitura : congruen- 
tercum Apocalyps: xviii. 21, Hoc impetu mittetur Babylon civitas 
illa magna, &e. 

In Pseudo-Sibyllinis, lib. 3 and lib. 8, dicitur Pay pipn eleganti 


paronomasia nee per pvpny aliud interpretes intelligunt aut reddunt 
quam ruinam.” 
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THIRD EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN, NINTH VERSE. 


An unwholesome love of “ pre-eminence” — what has it done? 
The Evangelist himself was not received where it prevailed. And is 
not Diotrephes set forth with censure by him who, like his Divine 
Master, was wont to inculeate charity and benevolence? The arro. 
gance of his demeanour, was it not chastised, and most fitly ? to show 
unto early centuries that such should not reign, and that there 
was, and must be, proper authority :—to manifest unto after days, 
that no modern Diotrephes should presume—that men should « think 
soberly,” and know the appointments of God. 

Malicious was Diotrephes, and would excommunicate, it seems, in 
a way that St, John gives a pointed check to at the 10th verse. 

“From envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness,”’ says 
our Litany, “ good Lord deliver us.” And, whilst we guard against 
the symptoms of a contrary disposition, let us remember Gaius the 
kind, and Demetrius of “ good report.” 3 


ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY. 


Sin,—A correspondent of the Atheneum, whose letter you have 
reprinted i in your number for this month, (p- 320), expresses a 
wish for ‘a comprehensive detail of the various advertisements, 
notices, Xc., put forth by” the Ecclesiastical History Society. 
Perhaps some person who has access to a complete set of the 
documents in question, may be disposed to take the trouble of 
going into the inquiry thus suggested—comparing them one with 
another, and noting their variations. Iam sure that the labour 
of such an investigation would not be thrown away ; and in proof 
of this opinion, and as a specimen of the results which may be 
expected, [ venture to ai you some remarks on three recent 
announcements which have fallen in my way. 

The first of these is a handbill or prospectus which states that 
the subscription for 1848 was to be raised from one to tivo" 
guineas on the Ist of December; the paper, therefore, may be 
supposed to have been in circulation some months before that dav. 
It spei aks of the volumes for the year as * now at press,” and to 
be * immediately issued to subscribers.” 


* Let me just observe here, that, although other publishing societies may tone 
been accustomed to sell their single rolumes at an advanced price to non-subscribers, 
or, when required to publish a second edition, may have fixed the price of the 
reprint ata sum which would cover the expenses, and therefore necessarily exceed- 
ing the price of the first and larger impression—this Society is, I believe, alone 
(1) in raising the price of its books to subscribers; (2) in raising the price before 
publication; (3) in fixing the increased charge at double the original price. The 
thing really has very much the air of a puffing trick. 
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The next advertisement that I have happened to see, was pub- 
lished in the Historic Times of January 19th, 1849—the managers 
of the Society considering a pictorial weekly paper to be an espe- 
cially suitable medium for addressing themselves to students of 
church history.* 

This advertisement bears date the 3rd of January, and states 
that the books of 1848 (what they are it does not say) would be 
delivered in the course of that month of January. The issue, 
which was to have been ‘* immediate,” some considerable time 
before the Ist of December, had not, therefore, taken place on 
the 3rd of January ; nor, we may suppose, had it taken place on 
the 19th of January, when the advertisement sealed in the 
Historic Times. 

But very soon after—certainly as early as the 10th of February, 
and perhaps some time earlier—the Society sent forth a purple 
handbill (the Society is curious in colours) containing i 
announcement :— 

« The eight volumes of the Society’s publications for 1847 and 
1842, may still be obtained upon the payment of 42, 4s. 3. but as 


is 


fiw copies are remaining, an early application will be necessary.” 


By the éenth of February, therefore, at the latest, we might sup- 
pose that the volumes for last year were not only published, but 
distributed to the subscribers, and so almost all disposed of—a 
circumstance which the managers of the Society endeavour to 
impress on us with all the emphasis of italics. 

But, sir, LT can assure you of the following facts :— 

A subscriber, who had seen or heard of this handbill, called at 
the office on the twentieth of February. He asked for the four 
volumes of 1848—fearing lest his books might have missed their 
way, and being anxious, if it were yet possible, to lay his hands 
on a set from among the ‘ few copies” which were all that had 
been “ remaining” when the prospectus was issued. Imagine his 
astonishment at being told by an official that the volumes for 1848 
were not out! that the bill on which he relied was INTENDED FoR 
NONSUBSCRIBERS ONLY !! that only one of the volumes (Hevylyn’s 
History of the Reformation, vol. i.), was completed as to print- 
ing; that another (Tield on the Church, vol. ii.), was not quite 
ready ; and that a third (the first volume of a Prayerbook, edited 
by Mr. A. J. Stephens, with the assistance of Dr. Jacobson, Dr. 
Klrington, the Master of the Temple, Mr. Ernest Hawkins, Mr. 
Clay, and other gentlemen)—would not be ready for some time. 


_* Ldo not know what other channels may have been used for the Suciety’s adver- 

lisements ; but Lam pretty certain that it has never been announced in either of the 
great Quarterly Reviews, or in several other periodicals and newspapers, such as 
one might suppose likely to have been considered valuable and respectable channels 
of publication by a Society professing such an object, and under such patronage. 


Vot. XXXV.—April, 1819, 2G 
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Whether anything was said as to a fourth volume, my informant 
does not state. 

Thus the statement of the purple prospectus was admitted to be 
an extravagant falsehood, sent forth for the purpose of inveigling 
unwary persons into joining the Society. 

Another curious circumstance may be observed, on a comparison 
of the earlier with the later prospectus :—that while the one men- 
tions the 3rd volume of Strype’s Cranmer among the books of 1848, 
(which ought, of course, to have been delivered Jong ago,) the 
other and more recent paper places it among those * in prepara- 
tion for 1849 and succeeding years.” Is it too much to — 
that at the time when that volume was described as ready for 
“immediate” delivery, the printing of it had not been even 
begun ? 

Surely, sir, these are strange proceedings to be carried on 


“UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., D.C.L., &c. &e., 
CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE ; 


THEIR GRACES THE ARCHBISHOPS OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 
AND THE 
RIGHT REV. THE LORDS BISHOPS OF ENGLAND, 
IRELAND, AND THE COLONIES, &c.” 


And this mention of the patrons leads me to remark another 
very noticeable circumstance—that the purple paper contains no 
list of a council”! ‘Two of the councillors (Professor Hussey 
and Mr. Dale) are amg to the dignity of vice-patrons ;* but 
the council as a body has disappeared, and the ole erson Now 
named as active in the Society’s affairs is the secretary, Mr. Felton. 
We are left to guess whether the gentlemen whose names formed 
the strength of the council have withdrawn in disgust, or whether 
the ostensible council has been removed by the real managers, as 
a piece of scaffolding, which, having served its purpose in the 
erection of the building, is now needless, and might be trouble- 
some. But Lam entitled to say, plainly, that these gentlemen 
owe to myself and to other subscribers, who have been attracted 
by their respectable names, and by a belief in the reality of their 
superintendence, an obligation which is not to be discharged by 
either quietly withdrawing, patiently allowing themselves to be 


— 


° This promotion had not taken place when a green paper in my possession was 
published, (although in it Dr. Townsend figures as both a vice-patron and a coun- 
cillor—a conjunction of honours to which no one will question his title.) Perhaps, 


however, Mr. Hussey and Mr, Dale may have been advanced earlier than is here 
supposed. 
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set aside, or removing into the less responsible position of vice- 
patrons. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘A SuBSCRIBER TO THE 
March 2, 1849. Ecc estaAstTicaL Hisrory Sociery. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have seen a very new pro- 
spectus—which still wears the purple and is enlarged from one 
leaf to two. In this paper, the councillors again appear, with the 
single exception of Mr. Hartwell Horne. I have, however, allowed 
my last paragraph to stand—partly as showing the impression: 
naturally made by so suspicious a circumstance as the omission 
of the council; and more especially because the claims of the 
subscribers on the gentlemen who have lent their names as coun 
cillors are the same, whether the real managers of the Society 
think it expedient to dispense with those names or to retain them. 


LETTER II. | 
* March 23, 1849. 


Sir,x—My attention has just been directed to the following 
advertisement, which appeared in the Times of March 20th :— 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


“The First Two Volumes for 1848—viz., the second vol. of « Field 
on the Chureh,” and the first vol. of « Heylyn’s History of the Refor- 
mation,” are now being delivered. 

“The remaining two volumes for 1848—via., the “ Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,” according to the text of the Sealed Books, with Notes 
Legal and Historical, by A. J. Stephens, Esq. M.A., F.R.S., (vol. 1), 
and the Irish Manuscript “ Book of Common Prayer,” now for the 
first time published, and edited, with Notes, by A, J. Stephens, Esq, 
(vol. 1), will be issued at the end of March or the beginning of 
April. 

“THOMAS I’ELTON, Secretary. 

“ Office, 426, Strand, March 19, 1849.” 

If it is not too late for your forthcoming number, I should be 
glad to add some remarks on this advertisement to the letter 
which is already in your hands. 

I have for some time been puzzling myself with guesses as to 
the volumes which might be expected for 1848. ‘The one-leaf 
purple prospectus informed us that the third volume of Strype’s 
Cranmer was not to be one of them, as an earlier prospectus had 
promised; but it did not tell us what was to be the substitute. I 
therefore drew out lists, (1) of the books actually delivered for 
1847, and (2) of those which the purple bill named as * works 
in preparation for 1849 and succeeding years;” and I tried, 
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from a comparison of these lists, to find out what the books of 
1848 might be. Here are the two lists ;— 


1847. | 1849, &e. 
Strype, I. and Strype, IIT. 
W ood, I. | W ood, IT. 
Field, I. Field, IIT. 


Prayer-book, II. 
| Heylyn, II. 
| Wharton, Inett, Ware, &c. 


‘The only volumes which I could think of for insertion between 
these two sets of books were—the 2nd of Field, the Ist of the 
Prayer-book, and the Ist of Heylyn. 1 feit myself obliged to 
ask, What, then, is the fourth volume for 1848? and I was 
almost compelled to adopt the rather monstrous supposition that 
one of the volumes announced as belonging to 1849 and future 
years, really belonged to 1848; that it was so far from completion, 
that the framer of the handbill actually forgot the fact of its being 
already due for a past year; and that, being somewhat wanting 
in that goodness of memory which is proverbially necessary for 
persons who practise in his line, he fell into the mistake of impli- 
citly contradicting the statement which he had just before made. 

But the announcement in the Times throws a new and unex- 
pected light on the question. We are, it seems, to have at once 
two several first volumes of two distinct editions of the Book of 
Common Prayer—the one English, and the other Irish. 

This information, I say, is unexpected. The one-leaf pro- 
spectus, indeed, after announcing the second volume of “ The 
Book of Common Prayer, with notes legal and historical,” added, 
also an accurate copy of the Trish Manuscript Book of Common 
Prayer will (for the first time) be published, under the care of 
Archibald) John Stephens, Esgq., Barrister-at-Law, as 
editor ;” but this was placed among the works in preparation 
for 1849 and succeeding years.” when the pro- 
spectus repeated this announcement, and added ¢ the second 
volume,” LT really fancied, either that these words had been in- 
serted through inadvertence, or that they were a clumsy form of 
signifying that the Lrish Prayer-book, in whole or in part, would 
be given as an appendix to the second volume of the other 
Prayer-book. ‘This, of course, was a mistake; but how are we, 
with the information which is now furnished, to escape from the 
supposition above stated—monstrous as it is? How are we to 
account for the fact, that in one and the same prospectus, a volume 
is described as published, and (with the exception of a “ few 


copies’) disposed of, among the books of 1848, and also as “in 
preparation for 1849?” 
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Let me also advert to the alarming prospect which these adver- 
tisements disclose to us. A second volume” of the Irish 
Prayer-book is mentioned in the two-leaved bill; but, although 
we read in the same paper of “ the third and concluding volume” 
of Strype’s Cranmer, and “ the second and concluding volume” of 
Heylyn on the Reformation, it is not stated that the second 
volume of the Irish Prayer-book will also be the last. Now Iam 
ata loss to imagine what historical and legal information there 
can be, peculiar to the Irish Prayer-book, which should swell it 
to two (and possibly more) volumes, in addition to those occu- 
pied by the annotated English Prayer-book. ‘The publication of 
a Prayer-book—even of one with historical and legal illustrations 
—has been censured by many persons as foreign to the proper 
objects of a society for ecclesiastical history. But now it appears 
that we are not to have one Prayer-book only, but fo! Surely, 
Sir, the great body of the subscribers—at least of those who buy 
books for the purpose of reading them, and who joined this 
society with the hope of getting books on church history—suvely 
these will agree with me in thinking that we really do not want 
anything more from the Irish manuscript than the collation which 
(according to the last prospectus) is to be given with the text of 
our English book ; that this would be really more useful than a 
complete reprint of the Irish text; that any illustrations from Trish 
history and law may be very well incorporated with the work 
which was originally announced; and that the publication of an 
Irish Prayer-book at full length, in two or more volumes, is a 
culpable waste of funds which were contributed for other pur- 
pom. As for the farce of professing, on the 19th of 4 au 
elicf that the two volumes of Prayer-book will probably be issued 
within the next fortnight, | can only suppose that the waggish 
secretary wishes to have a crowded levee on the first of April. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, . 
A SUBSCRIBER 'TO THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
Hisrory Society. 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS, 


Journal in France in 1845 and 1848, with Letters from Italy in 1849, of things 
and persons concerning the Church and Education. By Thomas William 


Allies, M.A., Rector of Launton, Oxon. London: Longmans. 8vo, 
pp. 388. 


WE have lately taken oceasion to call the attention of our readers in 
several articles to the publications which have issued from those par- 


ties who have gone over from the church to the Romish Communion 
in this country, and to the dissensions they have caused among their 
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new friends. We have done this, not merely because we were willing 
to gratify a reasonable anxiety for information, but because the temper 
and conduct of these converts, in their new character as Roman Catho. 
lies, is, in a high degree, illustrative of the spirit of the whole move. 
ment which has created so much confusion and unhappiness in our 
church, and which, as far as these parties are concerned, has ended in 
their renunciation of their baptism and their orders. It is, indeed, 
desirable that our readers should be aware of the disturbance and 
vexation which the converts are causing among their new friends, 
But it is a matter of far more pressing concern, to obtain from the 
exhibitions of temper and spirit they are now making as Romanists, 
a juster idea of the temper and spirit which guided their proceed- 
ings as Protestants. For they are the same men as they were before 
they seceded ; and—what it is still more important to us to know 
and to remember,—they have left behind them those who are 
labouring to carry on that work, which they carried on until they 
removed to another part of the vineyard, What their friends and 
successors are doing at this moment within our church, is incom- 
parably more interesting to us than the effects which the infusion 
of ‘Tractarianism has produced on the old Roman-ecatholic party. 
For this reason it is, that we have so repeatedly called attention 
to the publications of Dr. Pusey, not merely on account of their 
inconsistency with the doctrine of our church,—to which they bear 
as little resemblance as can well be imagined,—but because they 
evinee, without any attempt at concealment or disguise, a settled 
determination to Romanize the Church of England. That this is 
his intention, and the intention of the party of which, since Mr. New- 
man’s secession, Dr. Pusey has been the head, no person can for an in- 
stant doubt, who has read the works he has been for some years pub- 
lishing. From these works our own judgment has been formed ; and, 
not from any reports of particular circumstances, which may be 
excepted against, as being liable to mislead through misrepresentation 
or exaggeration, We are quite content to leave the question to the 
decision of any well informed sensible men, lay or clerical, who will 
take the trouble to read those books, as we have done ourselves. 
But it is not merely Dr, Pusey who is engaged in this work: the 
whole party, who acknowledge him as their leader,—or choose to be 
identified with him, are evide ontly bent on effecting the same object,— 
the Romanizing of our church. The volume under our notice is 4 
proof of this beyond the possibility of doubt. Mr, Allies has, as 
our readers are probably aware, written a work on the question of 
the Supremacy,—a question on which, it appears, he has not yet 
satisfied himself of the truth and justice of the Romish claims, but 
which (as far as we can understand the views he puts forward in this 
Journal,) is the only obstacle which now remains to prevent his 
becoming a Roman-catholic. In fact, if this one difficulty were 
removed, it seems clear, that he would feel, not that he might lawfully 
become a Romanist, but that it would be wrong for him to hesitate 
to do so. Whether this representation of Mr. Allies’ views be just 
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or not, we shall enable our readers to judge for themselves. But if 
it be,—if it is, as we think, self-evident from this book alone, that 
the object of the party is to Romanize the Church of England, and 
to bring about a union with the Romish see, on such terms as 
involve a reception of every doctrine and act of worship which our 
church has renounced as unscriptural and erroneous,—then it becomes 
a very serious consideration indeed, whether, tn the meantime, the 
general teaching of such a party, in the university, in the pulpit, and 
in the ordinary intercourse of society and pastoral ministration, as the 
authorized and accredited functionaries of our church, can fail of 
doing great and lasting mischief. It seems inconceivable how any 
person can entertain a doubt on the subject. For ourselves, we have 
none whatever. ‘The writings and ministrations of persons holding 
appointments in the universities and the church, and entertaining such 
views and projects as those of Dr. Pusey and Mr. Allies, are infinitely 
more likely to lead young and susceptible minds astray, than all that 
has been, or can be, written or done by parties who have seceded 
from our communion. 

~ There was a time when Dr, Pusey’s party laboured to persuade the 
public that of all sections in the Church of England, none were so for- 
midable to Romanists, and so much feared and disliked by Romanists, 
as they were. And so they might have been, if Romanists had not been 
shrewd enough to discover the difference between the position assumed 
by the Tract writers and their party, and that maintained by those 
illustrious champions of the Protestant faith, with whom, for a short 
time, in the beginning of their career, they were anxious to be iden- 
tified. But, as we do not believe that the spirit of their system or the 
tendency of the Oxford movement could have been for any very long 
time misapprehended by the Romish party, so it is quite certain that 
they now regard Dr. Pusey and his party as in a state of practical 
and virtual separation from the Church of England. This is abun- 
dantly proved by Mr. Allies in the volume before us. 

It seems perfectly evident, that the best informed Roman Catholics 
with whom Mr, Allies conversed in I’rance and Italy, regarded him 
either as a person in a course of transition which would speedily end 
in his joining their communion, or else as a sort of seetarian who had 
gone off in a Romeward direction from the Church of England, In 
fact, all such persons seemed to agree in their belief of these two 
points,—that the Church of England is heretical and schismatical, and 
that Dr. Pusey and his party form a sect distinct from our Chureh. 
Thus, in his account of his visit to Paris, in 1845, Mr. Allies says of 
a M. Dufresne whom he visited,— 


“On religious matters he did not seem to understand how an instructed 
person could remain with good faith out of the Roman Church. The Pusey- 
ites, he seemed to think, did not belong to the Establishment.”—(p. 41.) 


In like manner, in his account of his interview with M. Aladel : 


; “To him, as to every other Roman Catholic with whom we conversed, the 
English Church is simply a mass of heresy and schism,”—(p. 43.) 
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So also, in his second visit in 1848, he says,— 


“M. Dufresne is full of charity towards the Puseyites, as he called them, 


but he seemed not to be quite aware that we formed a part of the English 
Church.” —(p. 265.) 


What other conclusion could any person form, who had no other 
means of judging than were obtained from a petusal of the publications 
of Dr. Pusey aud his party, and a general acquaintance with the 
formularies of our church? Even persons better informed as to the 
state of parties in England must regard Dr. Pusey’s writings, as those 
of a person who has adopted Romanism as his creed, though for some 
reason or other, he has not yet actually forsaken our communion. 
Thus the Bishop of Trent, on whom Mr. Allies and his friend waited, 
in order to procure his permission to see the Estatica* of Caldaro. 


‘“‘ From thence [ Milan] to Trent, where we introduced ourselves to the bishop 
as three Oxonian priests and professors, begging his highness (he is prince- 
bishop) to give us letters to Caldaro, as the Estatica is only visible on this 
being granted. He received us with all possible courtesy, and instantly gave 
us the necessary introduction, begging us to lay before him our impressions 
of the matter on our return here: he talked much of Wiseman, Newman, and 


Pusey, making the admission with regard to the latter that ‘scrive come Catto- 
lico.’ "—(p. 143.) 


What other opinion could any man of sense entertain ? 

In truth, if the supremacy of the Pope be admitted, one cannot sec 
what there is to detain persons holding such tenets as Dr. Pusey does 
in our communion. And we have had too many proofs that this diffi- 
culty is notinsuperable. In the case of Mr. Allies we should consider 
such an event anything but unlikely : the difficulty he now feels in the 
way of his acknowledging the supremacy being not on the ground of 
principle, but because the facts of history seem opposed to the claim. 


The following passages will explain our meaning. Speaking of his 
interview with Lacordaire, he says,— 


* Throughout his conversation it struck me that he was weak in facts, but 


strong in principles; and this seems to apply to the whole Roman controversy on 
this point.” —(p. 264.) 


Again, in an account of an interview he had with a priest at 
Bourges :— 


“ ] said, my great difficulty was, that all history was for Gallicanism, while 


the Ultra montane theory was evidently the only entire and consistent one, which 
would bear out all the acts of Rome.” —(p. 329.) 


* A considerable part of Mr. Allies’ book is devoted to the subject of this and 
other modern Romish miracles, the reality of which he is evidently most anxious 
to establish. We shall not stop now to notice this part of his work ; but the follow- 
ing Is curious enough :— 

“ T am also bound to say that, since I have come to the knowledge of these cures, | 
have been informed, on the best authority, of two results, approaching at least to the 
same mireculous character, following immediately from the reception of our Lord 


Eucharist. These occurred very lately in the Anglican communion.’ — 
325. 
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Such difficulties are not likely to prove very embarrassing. “ Tout 
chemin méne & Rome,’’—as one of Mr. Allies’ friends observed on 
another occasion. In truth it has been by no means unusual of late 
years, to find the very persons who, had been most vehement in uphold- 
ing the independence of our National Church, (but with tendencies 
and sympathies in other respects favourable to Romanism,) in a sbort 
time getting over the historical difficulty, and proving eventually the 
most supercilious and extravagant of Ultramontanists. Mr. Allies 
will furnish us with evidence of the impression made on the minds 
of Roman Catholics on the continent by what has occurred in this 
country :-— 


“M.de Noirlieu and his brother, a young priest, asked many questions 
about the movement in Enzland. The view he had taken was, that Puseyism 
would lay hold of many Catholic truths which it found in antiquity, such as 
the sacrifice of the Mass, but would not admit that extension of power which 
was now claimed for the Pope. He observed, however, that those who went 
over took the most extreme line of Ultra-Montanism.”—(p. 285.) 


In fact, the old Roman Catholics have found their new adherents 
not only inclined to take the most extreme line on all points, but have 
found them (as we have had many proofs of late) exceedingly trouble- 
some and unmanageable ; their allegiance being given far more to the 
collection of crotchets which they call Catholicity, than to the authority 
of any church whatever. Whenever Mr, Allies becomes a Roman 
Catholic, he will, most likely, be found amongst those “ ecclesiastical 


gentlemen’ who give poor Father ‘Thomas* and the “ old Catholic” 


* Just now Father Thomas's annoyances seem to be caused more especially by the 
musical gentlemen, who it appears are making sad discord with their Gregorian 
tones. Ofcourse, the operatic music of Mozart and Rossini is likely to bring a larger 
assemblage of amateurs and listeners to St. George's; and this, under the voluntary 
— is a consideration. ‘The following is an extract from a letter of Father 

homas, which appeared in the Tablet of February 24th. The reader will not fail 
to observe in the Postscript the disclosure that the troublesome parties are the 


“raw recruits,” as Father Thomas calls them. One might have ventured to conjec- 
ture as much. 


_ “ The offices of the great week—the Holy Week—will be what they ought to be 
in such achurch as St. George’s. Every function of that mystic week will be carried 
out to the full extent, even to the minutest details. In order to prevent the slightest 
unpleasantry it may as well be stated, that there will be no room within the chancel 
during the Holy Week for any chance comers, and should any pious persons with little 
voices wish to take part in the ‘ Song’—(that is the new term, E believe, for the Gre- 
gorian Chant)—they had better not, if it be the same to them; at the same time we 
do not desiderate new comers with voices like many waters, which means voices that 
defy any control or management, and throw as it were cold water on everything and 
cause confusion—neither require we thunder-lumps of sound, that create wondering 
amazement ; in short, we don’t want and we will not have—such as we had once on 
a time—men without voices, ears, or taste: Vor et preterea nihil will not do at any 
price. We don’t want their ‘Song’ at all, that is the long and short of the whole 
matter. Some of these lovers of the ‘Song’ never grow tired in bellowing. Well, 
and why not let them roar until they grow hoarse--only don’t come to St. George’s 
to sing the * Song,’ that is all. We do very well when left to ourselves; but when 
these assistants come to help us, all I say is, ‘ Deliver us from our friends.’ I have 
studied the Gregorian for thirty years, and some of it—and a vast deal of it—I 
Cherish, and would not give up for the world; but the ‘ Song,’ as it is sung, is their 
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correspondents of the Tablet such torment. The reader will judge 
from the following whether the conjecture is a very improbable one, 
Mr. Allies is giving an account of a sermon he heard from L’ Abbé 
Pétetot at the church of La Madeleine in Paris :— 


“I thought his dress most becoming ; over the baue he wore a canon’s tippet, 
dark, and bordered with pink, while his stole, embroidered with gold and joined 
over the breast, contrasted well with the other colours. No more consummate 
bétise have we committed, than the giving up the proper dress of the clergy; 
and assuredly never was there a greater mistake than to consider it a question 
of superficial importance. Alas! for the day of coldness and neglect, when 
the English priest changed his cassock for the layman's coat. But I fear the 
outward form seldom fails to be an index of the inward spirit ; the body here is 
the clothing of the soul. From the time the chasuble was relinquished, the 
keys were no longer used, and both, I believe, will be restored or remain in 
abeyance together.” —(p. 283.) 


We do not mean to discuss this, or any other of the notions Mr. 
Allies puts forward in this volume, Our object is to place his notions 
on record, as symptomatic of the views of the party with which he is 
identified, and to call the attention of our readers to the fact, that these 
are the opinions which persons holding influential positions in our 
church are endeavouring to propagate. Whether in such cases, it 
is impossible to use the Keys without the chasuble, it is for others to 
consider, 

Mr. Allies was accompanied in his first tour by his friend, Mr. Mar- 
riott, and in his second journey, if we do not misunderstand him, by 
Mr. Wynne, and Mr. Pollen. Some passages, curious enough in their 
way, are, as Mr. Allies informs us, taken from Mr. Marriott’s journal. 
For example, speaking of the curé of the Cathedral of Rouen, he says, 
(p. 19,) “He asked questions about the course of studies at Oxford, 


‘Song,’ and a sorry ‘Song’ is it: but it is not the high, undulating, and matchless 
body of sound which lifts from earth to heaven, and which I call by the ordinary 
term—Gregorian music. Iam sick of the word ‘ Song’—of your ‘ Song’—sad to 
death at the way it is sung—murdered—at Malines, Rome, France, and almost 
everywhere else, when I consider how rudely and barbarously it is generally done. 
As I have said before, put the Gregorian music into a shape that all musical men 
and women can understand: do that, and then we shall come to a better understand- 
ing on the merits of your pretensions. Do this and that, and then comes this ques- 
tion, ‘Is your way of singing it the right way after all?’ I want the love of a St. 
Bernard and the science of a Handel to take this work in hand; but to your decision 
how the old Gregorian is to be sung, I for one will not bow: and why should I— 
who are you after all? However, put the music of the old men into modern notation; 
and if you cannot do it perfectly, do it in your own way, and let us look at it. 
FatHer THOMAS. 

P.S.—This affair of music has caused me more botheration than the building of 
St. George’s —a set of raw recruits and beardless boys coming to set us to rights! 
to the ruin of the sweetest and most consoling of all human things—sweet, scientific, 
grand, inspiring, heavenly, modern music; which, after religion—and is it not its 
handmaid !—reconciles one for a time to this dull, heavy, and vitiated world. Oh, 
for the wings of the dove—oh, for the society of the Saints and the choirs of Angels 
—all is order there ! and it ts not order—not in order—for ignorant, timeless, taste- 
less lamps to take any part in the Church music, save and except in a general throng 


and rush of shouting and roaring, when the horrid sounds cannot be heard, or rather 
recognised.” 
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and whether there was not in England an inclination to ‘ imitate their 
ceremonies.” I told him I hoped the tendency was something more 
than that, &c., &c.”’—where the “ &c, &c.” seem significant enough. 

The following passage, however, is from Mr. Allies himself. He 
is relating the substance of a conversation he had with an American 
clergyman whom he met at the house of Bishop Luscombe, The 
subject of transubstantiation having been started, Mr, Allies gives 
this account of his reply. 


‘““T said, as to that there were only two Ideas on the doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist : the one was a real true objective presence of our Lord’s Body and 
Blood ; and the other, no presence at all, but an impression produced by faith 
on the individual,—a commemoration, or what not. If we agreed, as we did, 
with the Church of Rome in the former view, it was better not to fight about 
the mode in which she has stated it, her real intent being to force a shuflling 
and evasive party to accept or reject the truth distinctly.”—(p. 50.) 


We do not intend to discuss the theological merits of this off- 
hand method of disposing of this difficulty, or others of a similar 
nature. We repeat our wish that it should be fully understood, that 
our object in making these extracts is simply to call attention to the 
projects and views of this party in general. We shall leave it to 
others to consider, whether such teaching can fail of doing incalcu- 
lable mischief, and whether it be not high time to put a stop to it. 


Mr. Marriott will furnish us with the next extract. He is de- 
scribing a ** Conférence de 8, Vincent de Paul” at Paris— 


“They conclude the meeting with short prayers, in which, by the bye, there 
occurs an invocation of the Blessed Virgin, which all repeat aloud, and which 
I did not like to repeat with them, being the one I mentioned, some time ago, 
as not being fully approved at Rome. These things area puzzletome. I 
can blink them for a time, but when I come into close contact, I feel them 
again, and wonder much how they can agree, not with infallibility, but with 
the wisdom which I feel otherwise fully disposed to allow to the Church of 
Rome. This particular case is in favour [sic] of Rome. But then Rome allows 
and sanctions what must almost necessarily involve things to which [ cannot 
reconcile myself. The system of devotion to the Blessed Virgin, as it now 
stands, wants some foundation beyond all they tell me of when I ask them to 
give an account of it. Perhaps, in their own mind they consider that the 
mind of the Church expressed in her perpetual practice is the real ground ; but 
for the Church being so minded I am sure they do not assign sufficient grounds. 
If such grounds there are, they must be found in medieval revelation ; at 
ee I = — conceive mere development going so far with any authority. 
—M. —(p. 62.) 


This will give some idea of the deplorably unsettled state of mind 
to which this party have reduced their disciples. Another passage 
from Mr. Marriott’s Journal is equally instructive.— 


“Amiens. Feast of St. James, 1845.—I do not intend to say much about 
things in general, but as you have touched on them, I do say a few words. I 
am, I may say, fully convinced that neither the worship of saints, nor the use 
of images, nor the withholding of the cup, at all affect the life of the Roman 
church. What I have seen has led me to reflect bitterly on Mr. Bowdler’s 
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‘Quid Rome faciam ?’ The answer is, all that you tryin vain to do in England, 
For, in sober truth, he has only told us that what exists there in practice, [sic] 
exists with us in (heory [sic]. However, I agree with him that it is our duty to 
put it in practice at home. But, how to get ecclesiastics to live in primitive 
brotherhood and in primitive poverty? How to bring people to confession ! 
How to induce candidates for holy orders to submit to education? How to 
get the opportunity of restoring the daily sacrifice? Hlow to warm our 
churches with devotion, so that people may come in, and be cheered and 
helped in their prayers, &c.? These are questions to which he has supplied 
no answer, and the answer is not easy. It requires every allowance for the 
reserved and retiring character of the English to hope that we are not, 
even in comparison with the French, a fallen people. Still, were it not for onc 
[sic] person who thinks otherwise, I should view our failings calmly, as a mere 
hindrance to be surmounted, and even take easily the painful separation there 
is between us and so much that I must admire, considering it as the result of 
an over-technical system on the one side, and an unformed one on the other— 


a result that would vanish as the one grew in life and the other in consistency, 
M. "—(p. 107. ) 


Men in such a state of mind may secede from the church or not, 
according to their peculiar temperament. But what mischief could a 
thousand secessions do, compared with what one or two such clergy- 
men can do by remaining where they are, and using the influence and 
opportunities their position gives them of infusing such notions among 
the young and inexperienced. 

We return to Mr, Allies. The following passage occurs in a letter 
from Genoa, dated July 20, 1847 :— 


‘The full recognition of the ascetic and monastic life, as a Christian state, 
and the highest in its kind, is of incalculable importance. For want of this, 
all our great institutions, whether for the maintenance of learning, or the 
direction of youth, or the care of the sick, fail just where they ought to be 
strong ; they have no authority [sic] ; the world, its views, and principles, and 
measures, rule in them as in ordinary life ; and the reason why is, that the very 
life which alone is above the world, its w ants, and its measures, is excluded 
and condemned. We have men, we have minds, we have money; but how 
are we to get back principles which we have in practice given up? The under- 


valuing celibacy, the not — religious orders, seems a system of Chris- 
tianity without the cross. "—(p. 120.) 


It would be useless to ask those who have taken up such notions, 
to consider, what must Christianity have been before clerical celibacy 
was enforced, or monastic orders invented. The doctrine of develop- 
ment cuts short all such difficulties as these. 

The following is from the description of St. Mark's, Venice :— 


“St. Mark much exceeds my expectation. It has five domes covered with 
mosaic, and figures in rich gilding, columns of finest marble, bronzes, multi- 
tudes of precious objects, but with a solemnity far beyond all these, which 
makes one feel that one is in a temple, a place of worship, of bowing down 
to the Infinite, not of addressing man himself through a part of him which has 
shared in his general fall—the understanding. This, 1 think, is the main dil- 
ference between Catholic and uncatholic churches. Then, again, that vision 
of the Blessed Virgin and Child, so often repeated, and under so many dif- 
ferent phases, is ineapressibly consoling. It really seems to me that the more 
men dwell upon the Incarnation, the more they will associate the Blessed Vu- 
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gin with our Lord, and the saints with Him and with her; they will not ana- 
lyze and divide, but rather always seem to be touching the skirts of His robe 
of glory, in every one of those who have suffered and conquered in His name ; 
and most of all in the Mother, who was and is so unspeakably near to Him. 
Thus the Protestant sees in her ‘a dead woman worshipped ; the Catholic, the 
mother of all Christians; the Protestant sees in the saints ‘ deified sinners ;’ 
the Catholic, living members of His body, in whom His virtue now dwells 


without let of human corruption. Inshort, I think Keble is no less true than 
beautiful when he says, 


‘ What is this silent might, making our darkness light, 
New wine our waters, heavenly Blood our wine ? 
Christ, with His Mother dear, and all his saints, is here, 
And where they dwell is heaven, and what they touch divine.’ 


Now, this is just the idea which an Italian church conveys,’’—(p. 161.) 


This will be sufficient to prepare one for what follows, where Mr. 
Allies gives an account of his visit to the Bishop of ‘Trent, to which 
we have before referred :— 

“He received us with the greatest politeness, talked about church 
matters in England, and perhaps was gratified, if not surprised, by 
three English priests falling on their knees to receive his benedic- 
tion.” (p. 163.) 

We suspect the bishop had his own notions of these English priests, 
thongh he had the politeness or discretion to keep his thoughts to 
himself, 


What part Mr. Allies and his friends actually took in the Romish 


services and ceremonies they constantly attended one cannot pretend 

to determine ; but one of their practices seems to have been to “sa 

their English office,” as they call it, in the Roman Catholic churches 

when service was not going on. The following passages will explain 

our meaning ; the second is illustrative in another respect also :— 
“We found the church empty, and said our English office before 

one of the altars.” (p. 172.) | 
Again— 


_“ We had the privilege of saying our English office in their chapel, where the 
single lamp marks the presence of the Holy Sacrament. How great a blessing 


Is this, that the Lord of the Temple dwells bodily in it—how great a realis- 
ing of the Incarnation.’—(p. 174 ) 


‘We were able to say our English office quite uninterrupted in the Lady 
Chapel of the cathedral about eleven.”"—(p. 180.) 


Mr. Allies’ opinion of the Romish formularies in general, may be 
gathered from the following : 


a Sunday, July 16.—Féte du sacré coeur de Jesu. After our own office in the 
morning, we have been nearly six hours at the cathedral to-day, between high 
mass in the morning, and vespers, sermon, compline, and benediction in the 
evening. Certainly the key-note of all the Roman services is, * The Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us.’ The presence of the Incarnation 
broods like a spirit over all: gives meaning to every genuflection at the altar ; 
life to every hymn; harmony to that wonderful array of saints, with the 
Virgin Mother at their head, who intercede with the most Holy Trinity, 
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and join their praises with the angelic hosts, and the voices of feeble men 
suffering the conflict of the flesh. Around the Incarnation drawn out, applied 
to daily life, brought before the eye and the heart, enfolding the penitent at the 
confessional, exalting the priest at the altar, the whole worship revolves ; 
children unconsciously live on it; mothers, through it, look on their children 
till maternal love becomes itself deeper, warmer, and holier. Through it and 
by it the priest bears his life of toil and self-denial so easily, that charity seems 
like the breath by which he lives. What is the secret of this? It is that 
daily approach in the morning to the Most Holy One; that daily reception of 
Ilim, which deities flesh and blood. 

“Such has been the impression of to-day’s worship ; it was devotion indeed ; 
that is, the ascending of the heart to its own Lord; not a perpetual effort to 
work on the understanding, but the lifting of the higher power, the spirit in 
man, by which all are equal, to God. ‘This begins with the holy sacrifice in 
the morning, and ends with the exhibition of that same tremendous sacrifice, 
the Incarnation of Love, in the evening. ‘The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us,’ is the first and last: He comes amid a cloud of His saints: 
they are powerful because they are His: their works are mighty because He 
works in them: their supplications prevail because they, being flesh and blood, 
have become partakers of the Word made flesh. She, most of all, whose most 
pure substance He took to make His own for ever, so that what came of her 
is joined in hypostatic union with God, and is God. Thus seen, the commu- 
nion of saints is a real thing, embracing our daily life at a thousand points, 
the extension and drawing out of the Incarnation, understood by it, and in it. 
To those who do not realise that tremendous Presence at the altar, the saints 
are so many sinful men and women made gods and goddesses, and those who 
reverence them idolators. How much do people lose by such a misconcep- 
tion : how utterly do they fail to perceive the length, and depth, and breadth, 
and height of the truth: they halve and quarter the Incarnation, and boast 
that they alone understand it. These multiplied prayers and hymns seem 
to them a form, the bowing of the body a mockery, for they discern not Him 
who walks amid the golden candlesticks—it is emptiness to them, for He 
is not there. 

‘The archbishop was kind enough to have us placed in the choir, just 
below the sanctuary.”—(p. 186.) 


We shall beg attention also to the following. Mr, Allies is speak- 
ing of a missionary bishop to whom he was introduced in Paris— 

«“*We want but England to be Catholic,’ he said, ¢ in order to con- 
vert the world; men we can send in abundance in France, it is your 
resources weneed.’ J said, ‘you must pray for that. ‘We do pray 
constantly for it,’ he said.” (p. 221.) 

Again, speaking of his conversation with the celebrated Pere La- 
cordaire— 


“IT said, ‘I found it very difficult to represent our real position to them. 
The question was, not whether one might [sic] be a Roman Catholic, for of 
that I had no doubt; we all admitted that they were a part of the Church. 
The question was, w hether I was forced [sic] to become a Roman Catholic ; to 
deny all my past life; supposing that we had the succession, and formula- 
ries which conveyed the episcopate and priesthood,—whether | should be 
forced to affirm that the grace of the sacraments was intercepted by the 
sin of schism or heresy.’ "—(p. 261.) 


What may be concluded from such passages it is needless to point 
out. Butif our congregations are taught that our church is labour- 
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ing under the sin of schism or heresy, that an adequate faith in the 
Incarnation is only to be found in conjunction with transubstantiation 
and the worship of the saints, that the religion of the Church of 
England is, at best, a system of Christianity without the cross, and 
that the only question now remaining for individuals to decide is— 
not whether one may be a Roman Catholic,—but whether the claims 
of the Romish Church are so plain that one is forced to become a 
Roman Catholic—if this is the doctrine taught in our universities and 
our parish churches, we certainly cannot complain that we have not 
had fair warning. 

In the following, Mr Allies gives us his views of the worship of the 
Virgin Mary— 


“Called on Lady , who had asked me to dine with her to-morrow 
She spoke to me seriously on a subject which, she said, had been much upon 
her mind. Living for a long time among Roman Catholics, she had come to 
the knowledge of a vast number of answers to prayer addressed through the 
Blessed Virgin to God. Without rejecting evidence which on any other sub- 
ject she should admit to be conclusive, she could not refuse her belief to the 
efficacy of these prayers, and yet her whole mind revolted from addressing an 
invocation to the Blessed Virgin. Moreover, she believed that, in the minds 
of the ignorant and superstitious in the Roman Communion, the Blessed Vir- 
gin was an obstacle to their approaching God,—they stopped with her. And 
yet these prayers were undoubtedly answered. Did God then vouchsafe a re- 
ply to the love which evidently dictated these prayers? To her Protestantism 
seemed to have called forth the manly virtues, independence and self-posses- 
sion; whereas Catholicism developed itself in far greater tenderness of spirit 
and affection. She showed me a passage from Padre Ventura, strongly setting 
forth the paternity of God the Father and the maternity of the Blessed Vir- 
gin in parallelism, and compassionating those who held either without the 
other. Butto Protestants the Blessed Virgin was a merely historical being, 
having no present existence; they did not mean to dishonour her, but they 
simply never thought about her. 

“T said it appeared to me that the Intercession of the Saints for the church 
on earth and its particular members could not but be an essential part of the 
Communion of Saints, and this once being granted, the pre-eminent position 
ofthe Blessed Virgin accounted for the effects wrought by her intercession ; 
that those who had carried her power to the highest yet made it a simply 
intercessory power. ‘ Monstra te esse matrem’ was the highest exhibition of 
her authority. When the mind comes to reflect upon her, and the position 
she holds, so unapproachable by any other creature, it can hardly fail to come 
to these results. The greater tenderness and devotion of spirit discernible 
among Roman Catholics must be on account of their so vividly realising the 
Communion of Saints, and this specially in the case of the Blessed Virgin. 
We must not reason from the ignorant and superstitious members of the Roman 
Church, any more than from the apathy and utter deadness of heart and irre= 
verence apparent in so many of our own people. The cultus of the saints may 
be idolatry to those who do not realise the ineffably higher office of our Lord. 

can conceive their asking, What good can the bones of dead men do? But 
When the reality of Christ's presence in the tabernacles of their flesh is felt, I 
could not see how the grace and glory bestowed by the Head upon his mem- 
bers detracted from Himself, as the source and giver of it. The communion of 
saints, therefore, would account for the answers given to prayers for the inter- 
cession of the Blessed Virgin. But how could the saints know of the prayers 
made tothem? I said I saw no difficulty in the view of divines, that those 
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who enjoyed the vision of God, beheld in Him the needs and requests of their 
brethren in the flesh.”-—-(p. 298.) 


After this no one can be surprised at the following, which is taken 
from the conclusion of Mr. Allies’ volume. It is a long extract, but 
as it will represent his views more fairly than a shorter extract may 
be thought to do, it will likewise enable those to whose consideration 
this notice is submitted to understand more fully the doctrines this 
party are labouring to propagate. And to do it justice we will only 
break it by a few words between the paragraphs, to indicate the points 
as the author proceeds; for, coming as this extraordinary passage 
does, from a beneficed clergyman of the Church of England, there 


may be readers of this Magazine who may wish hereafter to turn back 
to it. 


“There are certain doctrines in the Roman-catholic Church which are 
brought into such prominence in practice, and are in their own nature so very 
powerful, that they make that faith appear én ifs actual [sic] exercise quite another 
thing from the faith prevailing among ourselves, although there be really no 
essential difference between the true mind [sic] of the English, and that of the 
Roman Church. I say, the true mind, [sic] that which forms the basis of the 
Prayer Book ; that of which the Prayer Book faithfully carried out would be 
the verbal development. Whether the true 4@0¢ of the English Church will 
ever prevail actually within her, cast out the puritan virus, and collect and 


animate the whole body of catholic truth which her formularies still contain, 
remains yet to be seen.” | 


In his enumeration of these doctrines on which he believes there is 
“really no essential difference between the true mind of the English 
and that of the Roman Church,” Mr, Allies gives the first place to 
Transubstantiation,—for that (as is evident from the whole passage, as . 
well as from one already quoted,) is what he understands by “ the 
dogma of the Real Presence.” The passage proceeds thus :— 


“In the meantime, I am greatly struck with the power exercised in the Ro- 
man Church by the great dogma of the Real Presence. It is the centre and 
life of the whole. It is the secret support of the priest’s painful self-denying 
mission ; by it mainly the religious orders maintain themselves ; the warmest, 
deepest, lowliest, most triumphant and enraptured feelings surround it; 
the nun that adores in silence for hours together, one from the other taking 
up that solitary awful watch in the immediate presence of the King of Kings ; 
the crowd of worshippers that kneel at the blessed yet fearful moment when 
earth and heaven are united by the coming down of the mystical Bridegroom 
into the tabernacle of His Church: the pious soul that not once or twice, but 
many times, during the day humbles itself before him; the congregations which 
close the day by their direct homage to Him, as present to the three-fold 
nature of man, body, soul, and spirit; all these attest the deep practical im- 
port which the dogma of the Real Presence exerts on the Catholic mind. Are 
not their churches holier to the believing soul than was the temple of Jerusalem 
when the visible glory of the Lord descended on it? For does not the single 
lamp burning before the shrine indicate a Presence inexpressibly more con- 
descending, gracious, and exalting to man? In Catholic countries, the offer- 
ing of direct adoration, the contemplation of the mind abso: bed in the abyss of 
the Incarnation, never ceases one instant of the day or night. It is the res- 
ponse of the redeemed heart for ever making to Him, ‘who when He took 
upon Him to deliver man, did not abhor the Virgin’s womb.’ When I con- 
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trast this with—what is still too common in this country, though happily 
growing less so daily—the beggarly deal or oak table covered with worm- 
eaten cloth, or left bare in its misery, with the deserted or pew-encumbered 
chancel, from which every feeling of reverence seems for ages to have departed, 
or with the pert enclosure domineered over by reading-desk and pulpit, and 
commanded all around by galleries; and on which, perhaps once a-month, the 
highest mystery of the faith is commemorated among us, | do not wonder at 
the Roman Catholic who regards the English Church as a sheer apostacy, a 
recoil from all that is con.rolling, ennobling, and transcendental in faith to a 
blank gulf of unbelief. 

“ The very existence of the Roman priest, the compensation for all he does or 
suffers, depends on that half hour of the day when he meets his Lord. What 
an inexpressible privilege to have been preserved to, nay, almost enjoined 
upon, all her ministers. And how could the monk and the nun live but on 
the continual food of the Holy Eucharist, and the steadfast contemplation of 
the Incarnation? England has banished the monk and the nun, and popu- 
larly, in spite of her formularies, accounts the priesthood more than half a 
heresy ; she has no provision among her institutions for the Christian Brother 
and the Sister of Charity, though her poor are perishing for lack of the bread 
of heaven, and her sick dying in uninstracted heathenism, and her young car- 
ried about with every blast of doctrine, ever learning and never coming to the 
knowledge of the truth. And together with those self denying orders, which 
bear witness to the exuberant life welling forth out of the depth of the Church 
of Christ, England has banished the dogma of the Real Presence, not indeed 
from her theory, but still from being that vital and pervading practical truth 
which should animate and reward the labours of every day, and turn into con- 
solation all the sorrows of humanity. 

“O that the Spirit of God might breathe the life of every day's practical 
action into those ancient Catholic formularies which are at present a reproach 
to our degeneracy! QO that our deep and large chancels of old time, the 
figure of our buried Lord’s sepulchre, might once more be the Bridechamber, 


— \,.. risen Saviour descending should hold daily communing with His 
urch !” 


Ile next proceeds to the worship of the saints and the Virgin Mary. 


“Most intimately connected with the dogma of the Incarnation, and its 
symbol, the Real Presence, is that of the Intercession of all Saints, especially 
of the Blessed Mother of God: nay, this may be said to be the continuation 
and carrying out of the Real Presence, so that wherever that is truly acd 
heartfully believed, this will be, within due bounds, cherished and practised. 
For the truth that our Lord has assumed our flesh, and communicates that 
flesh to His true believers, leads directly to the faith that they who are de- 
parted and at rest with Him, and delivered from all stain of sin, do indeed 
‘live and reign’ with Him, and have power with God. And if this be true 
of the least saint, who by the mercy of God has been thought worthy of the 
Beatific Presence, in how much higher a degree is it trae of Her, to whom, by 
the assumption of her pure flesh Christ was brought so inconceivably. near ! 
And shall not we who are engaged in so weary a conflict call upon all saints, 
and Iler especially, to aid and befriend us? ‘© ye spirits and souls of the 
righteous, bless ye the Lord, praise Him and magnify Him for ever! Yea, 
praise Him, and magnify Him, by praying and inierceding for us, who, high 
4 ye are, and low as we, you exalted to glory, and we buffeted by the flesh, 
and led into error in the spirit, are yet your brethren by virtue of the Flesh 
and Blood of the Incarnate God, which made you what you are, which is the 
farnest to us of being one day what you are. Praise and magnify the common 
Lord who bought us, by supplicating larger supplies of His grace on us Ilis 
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suffering members. And may not we ask you, who dwell in sight of the 
Eternal Throne, but who once, like ourselves, bore the burden and heat of the 
day in this earthly wilderness, may we not ask you to turn your regards on 
us, to intercede for us before Him, whose members you are in glory, and we 
in trial? Of the redeemed family one part is with God and oneon earth. Is 
there to be no communion between them, when one part most needs the aid of 
the other? Is this derogating from the glory of Christ? What a strange per- 
version of error which can so esteem it! Surely it is a sense, a spiritual 
touch, as it were, of the ‘ cloud of witnesses,’ which inspirits Catholic hearts 
to win the battle, which enables the most lonely to feel that he is not alone, 
that he is encompassed and aided by heavenly hosts. Accordingly, the inter- 
cession of saints, especially of the Blessed Virgin Mother, is a living truth in 
Catholic countries: it accompanies the doctrine of the Real Presence, and 
works in subservience to it. Doubtless where the former is not vividly held, 
the latter will be repudiated, and, perhaps, counted idolatrous. It would, in- 
deed, be wholly out of proportion with the cold creed of the Unitarian or the 
Sectary : it might lead those to fall down and worship at the feet of a servant 
who did not behold in that servant the one image of the Lord, the seal and im- 
press of the only Begotten, which claims all glory for the Lord of glory.” 


This passage is followed by Mr. Allies’s views of the necessity of 
auricular confession, 


‘And a concomitant of the true doctrine of the priesthood is that system of 
confession which is the nerve and sinew of religion in Catholic countries. 
The English prayer-book says of every individual priest, ‘whose sins thou 
dost forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain they are re- 
tained.’ Here is the whole Catholic doctrine stated. Now this the Roman 
Church not only says, but acts upon. And its strength lies, accordingly, not 
in anything that meets the eye, gorgeous cope, or chasuble, or procession, or 
majestic ceremonies symbolising awful doctrines ; not in anything that meets 
the ear, whether chanted psalim, or litany, or sermon touching the feelings, or 
subduing the understanding ; though all these it has, its strength lies deeper 
in the hidden tribunal of conscience. The good Christian is not he who 
attends mass or sermon, but he who keeps his conscience clean from the attacks 
of sin, who, overtaken in a fault, has straightway indignation upon himself, 
and submits himself to the discipline which Christ has appointed for restoring 
him. The efficacy of the pastor must entirely depend on the knowledge of his 
people's state, and his power to correct their sins, and to guide them in their 
penitence. How he can possibly have this knowledge, or power, or guide 
them at all without special confession, I see not: nor how he can ever exer- 
cise the power conveyed to him at his ordination, and lodged by Christ in Ilis 
Church forever. ‘This is the true bond between the pastor and his flock : the 
true maintainer of discipline, and instrument of restoration. Accordingly, in 
Catholic countries, we see the priest truly respected, cherished, and obeyed by 
his flock, however much he may cause the dislike and suspicion of the worldly 
and unconverted: in Protestant countries we see the pastoral office a 
nonentity ; the shepherd of his flock is virtually a preacher of sermons. He 
knows the plague is ravaging them, but they will not bear the touch of his 
hand: he must see them perish one by one, but they will not let him help 
them : when mortification has begun, then he is called in to witness a hopeless 
dissolution, or to speak peace, peace, where there is no peace. 

‘*The dogma of the Incarnation and the Real Presence has again the closest 
affinity with that of the Priesthood. Christ is present in His Church, for the 
Priest in the tribunal of penitence is as God Himself. How vain, how 
worse than blasphemous, would be the attempt to absolve from sin—surely 
the maddest infringement of Divine Power which mortal ever imagined—had 
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not He, the partner of our flesh and blood, said, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost : 
whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them, and whosesoever sins 
ye retain, they are retained ;’ and, ‘ Lo, ] am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world.’ No blasphemy can approach the Church’s blasphemy, if it 
be not God’s truth; and if it be, so deeply touching the secret springs of dis- 
cipline, in what state is a branch of the Church of Christ, which utterly ne- 
glects this truth in practice, and allows it with impunity to be denied, and 
derided, and calumniated ?) Whose children from their infancy have scarcely 
ever heard it? Whose full-grown men turn from it in all the hardness of re- 
bellious manhood? And if it be what it is, either a Divine Power, ora diabolic 
deceit, can that be at once the gospel, which has it and which has it not? 

“Here then, again, we have no new thing to take up with, but simply to 
practise what we already solemnly profess. 

“Thus the perpetual recurrence to the doctrine of the Real Presence, the 
prominence given to the Intercession of Saints, especially of the Blessed Virgin, 
and the real putting forth of apostolic power in the tribunal of penitence, are 
striking features in the Roman Communion. By these she proves that she has 
living power as a portion of Christ’s church, by living upon and dealing with 
the most awful powers: as she holds the true doctrine, ‘ Believe that this is 
so, because I say it, and I say it, because it has come to me from Christ 
through His Apostles,’ so she exhibits the convincing proof of her mission : 
‘Believe that I am the Church, for behold me exercising the supernatural 
powers of the Church.’ This is that inward proof which convinces, which 
is nothing technical, merely intellectual, or matter of argument, but like St. 
Augustine's ‘ Securé judicat orbis terrarum,’—‘ A city that is set on a hill 
cannot be hid.’ And the Anglican portion must prove, in act as well as in 
theory, her identity with this of Rome, from whom she has her succession, 
and with that other great Oriental communion, the joint-witness herein of 
catholic truth and practice. Her prayer-book has the deepest accordance with 
the catholic system. Will she in act continue to put a false interpretation on 
the words of her own formularies, or will she read them practically in the 
sense of those from whom she took them?” 


If the whole subject were not so distressing and humiliating, one 
would be curious to learn how Mr. Allies makes out the deep accord- 
ance of our Prayer-book with the Romish system in any one of these 
points—the worship of the saints and the Virgin—for example. But 
the question is too monstrous for serious discussion. He proceeds to 
what he calls “ minor things”—crossings, holy water, and crucifixes. 


“Among minor things, which yet we have suffered loss and harm in giving 
op may be reckoned the custom of crossing with holy water on entering a 
church, with hearts, as directed, full of reverend thoughts, and of ‘trust in 
the merits of Jesus Christ,’ and the custom of bowing on passing the altar. 
It is sad to contrast the manner in which English, abroad and at home, enter 
the House of God, with the reverence shown by the right-minded in Catholic 
communities. A still more to be regretted omission is that of the Crucifix, 
Which might, with much edification, appear prominently at least in one part 
of the church, over the rood-screen or over the altar. How often, in France 
or Italy, passing some retired village, or at a turn in the road, may one ad- 
mire a Crucifix, large as life, sanctifying the village green, or making a shrine 
of some leafy recess? How often does the tedious ascent of a hill bring to 
mind, by its wayside memorials, the hill of scorn up which He, our only hope, 
slowly toiled in suffering? Is it not a tenderness to the tired wayfaring man 
to bring before his thoughts the very form of Him in whom all labour is made 
sweet? Who that has climbed the rocky stairs of the S. Gothard pass, has 
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not felt refreshed and inspirited by the Cross crowning the heights which look 
down on the last valley of the Italian side? As the way before him becomes 
narrower and steeper, frowning in arid desolation, and shut in as it seems on 
all sides, that Cross is to Christian thought a sign and token, that through the 
sternest valley, and up the hardest height, there is yet a way, though we see 
not our path before us. In faith the traveller goes on till height after height is 
won, and terrace after terrace surmounted, and the one road opens before him, 
Shall, then, the English labourer, doomed beyond most others to be a hewer 
of wood and drawer of water, be deprived of the aid of those symbols which 
shall tell them that this too may be made the way of salvation? Has his 
duller eve and less imaginative thought less need of the painting and the 
sculpture to inform them? Has he become more reverential since remem- 
brances of his Saviour have been put out of his sight? Does his bearing in 
the House of God show a more chastened and humbled spirit of contrition 
since the Rood has been taken from before his eyes, on which the God-Man 
was portrayed in suffering?) What !—are those who deem it almost the whole 
of religion to put forward continually the sacrifice of the Cross consistent in 
removing carefully out of sight the visible representation of that sacrifice? Is 
every memorial of our redemption to be scrupulously swept away from the 
face of the country ’—Nay, even from the interior of our churches? Out 
upon that detestable puritanism, devoid alike of heart and imagination, which 
has so successfully laboured to take away from England—once pre-eminently 
the isle of faith and love—every outward characteristic of a Christian land, 
I am, with shame, obliged to feel and confess that a pious Roman-Catholic 
coming to England, so far from being touched by the purity of our faith or 
the warmth of our love, would probably be shocked at every step by a subtle 
irreverence, which has affected our whole tone of thought and mode of action 
in holy things. It is become the atmosphere which we breathe, by which 
even the instinct of the true Christian mind is so deadened, that it cannot be 
aware, Without going out of it, how much we have lost.” 


Whether well informed and candid Romanists do really believe 
England to be distinguished from Italy or France by its ¢rreverence, 
we shall leave it to others to inquire. Mr. Allies is so transported 
with the loveliness of Popery, that he is not a very competent judge 
between us. However, he still manifests enough of the eclecticism of 
his party to make it nearly as difficult to him to submit to the autho- 
rity of Rome as to that of England. And so he proceeds to point out 
one or two points he would wish corrected. 


“On the other hand, there are parts of the Roman discipline which have 
struck me very unfavourably. First, the employment of the Latin language 
in all the administration of sacraments, and in most of the public services. 
That in the middle ages, before modern languages had attained order, con- 
sistency, and beauty, and while they still appeared mere hewings of Latin by 
the barbaric sword, ecclesiastics should have been unwilling to desecrate, as 
it were, so solemn a service as the Mass, by rendering it into misshapen, ever- 
changing sounds, | can well conceive. But this state of things has long 
passed away: nor can I imagine how a devout population can endure to 
have the Psalms of David chanted, and the most holy and most beautiful form 
of words which ever was put together, recited in a tongue they understand 
not. Even those who can fully enter into the stateliness and imperishable 
beauty of the Latin tongue must surely feel it a grievous disadvantage, that 
devotions, Which should carry the whole heart with them, are not presented 
through the medium of that mother tongue, the accents of which speak to every 
man’s heart by the force of a thousand nameless associations, as those of no 
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other tongue can. Llow, indeed, in country parishes, where there is little 
music, interest can be kept up in the services, | do not understand. It is true, 
the Sacritice of the Mass does not depend on the language by enunciating which 
it is consummated; but was that sublime harmony of thoughts and words the 
most elevating intended to be inaudible! For even at a Low Mass, when I had 
the book before me, and the officiating priest at the distance of ten feet, the 
whole Canon of the Mass was inaudible. Ina chanted Mass it is out of the 
question distinguishing any words. 1 should feel this more than I can ex- 
press. Besides that it gives scoffers the pretext of saying that the Roman 
Church aims at making her services a mere spectacle, or mainly a spectacle,— 
an infamous calumny indeed, but which this unhappy locking up her praises 
and prayers in the Latin tongue tends to substantiate. Sure | am that if the 
Anglo-German race be ever restored to the communion of the Latin church, 
as I fervently pray that mercy may be reserved for them by God, this custom, as 
regards ¢hem [sic] must be changed. Itis a matter of discipline, merely, of course ; 
or, Whatever I might be tempted to think of it, I should not so speak. 

“ Again, the reservation of the cup to the sacrificing priest, an admitted inno- 
vation and exercise of authority, is one for which I can see no adequate 
reason. And though the doctrine of concomitancy seems involved in that of 
the Real Presence, and I, for one, should recoil with horror from the thought 
that almost every one in the Latin Communion has been for ages deprived of 
the participation of the chief Sacrament, aud though one may allow that this 
custom was very prevalent before it was enacted, and arose out of reverence, and 
renders the administration of the sacrament much easier, still [ cannot recon- 
cile myself to the necessity of it. Granting that power exists in the Church to 
order it incase of necessity, wherein lies that necessity! In case of a recon- 
ciliation this point must surely be granted, as it was granted to the grand 
Duke of Bavaria, though he was induced not to avail himself of the grant.— 
(Conclusion, p. 331.) 


Farther on, Mr. Allies makes the following comparison between 
the French priests and our own clergy :— 


“Consider now the duties and habits of our own Church, in its present 
practical working, by thé side of this of France. In the one, every bishop and 
priest offers daily the tremendous sacrifice. Daily he has to appear in that 
most awful presence, where nothing unclean can stand: daily he is armed against 
those spiritual conflicts, for himself and others, which he has to undergo, 
receiving ‘the holy Bread of eternal life, and the Cup of everlasting salva- 
tion.’ In the other, the priest at rare intervals, tn the vast majority of instances 
only once a month, approaches the Source of life and health. But what is the 
inward condition under which each approaches it! The one is under complete 
spiritual guidance, taught, as a first element of spiritual life, that constant and 
rigorous self-examination must be practised, and for every sin willingly com- 
mitted after baptism penance be undergone and confession made: the other, 
left to himself in that work most perilous to human frailty, the conduct of one’s 
own spiritual state; nor, again, that thus left to himself, he can work by a 
chart in which the hidden shoals are pointed out, and his progress noted. All, 
on the contrary, in this inward life, so unspeakably important, is left a blank. 
Hlow can he guide others, who has never been taught to guide himself, or 
submit himself to another’s guidance? For as to the duties of the priest, in 
these two Churches—in the one, the very main duty, which is far more 
important than all others, is the secret guiding of consciences, laden with 
guilt and in various degrees of purification: all public ministrations are 
immensely inferior in importance to this. Whereas in the other Church, it is 
these public ministrations which alone exist in any degree of cfficiency. Not 
One Anglican priest in a hundred has ever been called to receive a confession, 
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or unfold the terms of reconciliation to a guilty soul. Indeed, so much is this 
the case, that the notion of the priest in most parishes is extinct: it is the 
minister and the preacher who have taken his place. Again, in the one Church 
a compact body of doctrine and a line of preaching are set forth in the cate- 
chismus ad parochos: in the other, it frequently happers that two adjoining 
priests are at issue on the very first principles of Christian doctrine ; whether, 
for instance, there be or be not a Christian priesthood ; whether there be or be 
not grace in the sacraments. Again, in the one Church, for the more devoted 
spirits, religious orders and councils [sic] of perfection exist, and celibacy is the 
condition of all superior spiritual vocations; in the other it is yet in practice 
doubtful, whether councils [sie] of perfection are not inventions of the Evil One, 
and whether the putting forth of celibacy as meritorious be not an infringement 
of the one Sacrifice offered on the Cross."—(p. 348.) 


We do not consider it necessary to make any further comment on 
these extraordinary passages. Mr. Allies’ Romanism (like that of all 
his party up to a certain period of their career) is, as we have 
observed, still eclectic. A very few and trivial changes of opinion, 
and it would be impossible for any honest man holding his views to 
refuse to secede, But whether these changes of opinion shall soon 
take place in Ais mind or not, is a matter which chiefly concerns him- 
self. What it is of real and universal importance to consider is, the 
effects of such teaching on the church and the country. Unques- 
tionably, if such be the views propagated in the university and by 
the parochial clergy, serious consequences must very rapidly develop 
themselves. 

It is, in truth, impossible to avoid secing that such teaching as that 
of Dr. Pusey and Mr. Allies, and those who think with them, can have 
no other than the most deplorably mischievous effects. Their disciples 
may deviate into Romanism or Infidelity, as the particular tempera- 
ment ofeach may lead him. But to suppose, that soundness in the 
faith, or loyalty of affection to the Church, can long subsist under such 
intluences, is preposterous. Our opinions are formed from their avowed 
publications. But, really, it is with no little pain and difficulty we 
express ourselves in this manner: forif, as we have already observed," 
neither the Bishop of Oxford nor the University think them deserv- 
ing of reprehension, any observation of ours may seem rather like 
interfering with the jurisdiction of Dr. Pusey’s and Mr, Allies’ eccle- 
siastical superiors. 


Busts Ecelesie Hibernice. The Succession of the Prelates and Members of the 
Cathedral Bodies in Ireland. By Henry Cotton, D.C.L., Archdeacon of 
Cashel, Xc. Part VII. The Dioceses of Armagh, Clogher, Meath, Clon- 
macoois, Kilmore, and Ardagh. London: Rivingtons. 8vo. pp. 194. 

[y is with sincere gratification we notice the seventh portion of this 

truly valuable work—a work which we do hope will stimulate some 

divine of similar opportunities, and (if such ean be found) of equal 
accuracy, industry, and perseverance with Archdeacon Cotton, to 
undertake a work of the same sort for the English church. Several 


* British Magazine, December, 1848, p. 674. 
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parts of this portion of Archdeacon Cotton’s Fasti would afford abun- 
dance of material for interesting observations. One subject alone— 
the Charities of the Irish Prelates—will present facts that would sur- 
prise many, Who have been taught by the enemies of the Protestant 
church to regard the bishops as persons who have spent their time in 
amassing fortunes out of the property of the church, The catalogue 
of bequests left by one prelate, whose name is almost unknown in this 
country, Stearne, Bishop of Clogher, who died in 1745, would do 
honour to the episcopate of any church in Christendom. Besides a 
donation of 12002, to the University of Dublin, for the erection of a 
printing-house—a valuable collection of MSS., and all his printed 
books of which they had not already copies, the following list of his 
public charities and legacies is given by Archdeacon Cotton. 


301, per annum to a Catechist, to be chosen by the clergy of Dublin every 
third year. 40/. per annum to the chaplain of Steevens’s Huspital, Dublin. 
Ilis estate at Ballough, county Dublin, after the deaths of his nephew and his 
sisters, to Steevens’s Hospital. 20/. per annum out of the above estate to Mer- 
cers Alms-houses, Dublin. 200/. to the same Alms-houses, built and endowed 
for bringing up twenty-five poor girls as household servants. 40/. per annum to 
the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin. 100/. per annum for binding apprentices five 
sons of deceased poor clergymen. 400/. to the Blue Coat Hospital, Dublin. 
600/. to Dean Swift’s Hospital for Lunatics. 100/. towards building a spire 
on St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 50/. per annum between ten exhibitions in Trinity 
College, Dablin—poor scholars from the diocese of Clogher to have the pre- 
ference. 30/. per annum to increase the fund of Mr. Chetwood’s charity. His 
remaining books (see above) to Archbishop Marsh’s Library, Dublin, such as 
were wanting there, and the rest to the curates of his diocese. 2000/, to the 
Trustees of First Fruits, for the purchase of Glebes or impropriate Tithes ; one- 
third of the yearly value to be remitted to the incumbent during his residence, 
the other two-thirds to be paid to the Trustees until they shall have been 
reimbursed the purchase-money, which is then to be employed for the benefit 
of some other incumbent. 1500/., or 2000/., at the discretion of his executors, 
towards finishing the Cathedral of Clogher. If any surplus of his property 
remain, the same to be applied to any charitable purpose which his executors 
may approve, and especially towards the support of Blind Children.” 


This is only one of many passages in the history of the Irish chureh, 
the knowledge of which would procure for it a juster estimation in 
this country. Bat probably there is no country in Europe of whose 
history we have a more imperfect knowledge. How much remains 
to be known, and what a mass of documents are still lying hid or 
unedited in libraries and public offices, few persons have any concep- 
ton, Archdeacon Cotton mentions in a note that there are not less 
than 1200 of the Irish Statutes existing in manuscript, which have 
hever yet been printed. 

Among the remarkable prelates whose names appear in this part 
of the Fusti, is Bishop Bedell, whose life by Burnet, no one who 
has any notion of Burnet’s imaginative method of writing history, can 
have read, without feeling some anxiety to know what sort of person 
Bedell really was. Considering that he owed his promotion to the 
patronage of Archbishop Laud, Bedell in Burnet’s hands has rather 
more of a puritanical cast than one would have expected. It is, 
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indeed, impossible to avoid suspecting that the life is somewhat of a 
faney portrait, designed less to represent Bedell’s real character, than 
as a sort of gird and privy nipping for the edification aud comfort of 
Burnet’s contemporaries on the Bench. However, whether this 
impression be correct or not, we most cordially unite with Archdeacon 
Cotton's wish, that either of the Universities of Oxford or Dublin 
would publish a collected edition of Bishop Bedell’s works, and such 
a biography as could be compiled from the two MS. lives in the Bod- 
leian, his letters, and other materials. It is no credit to cither univer- 
sity that this has not been done long ago. ‘To no one could the task 
of editing such a collection be more properly confided than to Arch- 
deacon Cotton, and most sinterely do we hope that he may be per- 
suaded to undertake it. oe 
Iatroductory Lessons on the History of Religious Worship, Being a Sequel to the 
Lessons on Christian Evidences by the same Author. London: J. W. Parker. 
pp. 122. 
We notice this little volume because it is our duty to warn our 
readers against it, as a work which, wuatever merits it may have,— 
and this we have not taken the trouble to ascertain,—contains exceed- 
ingly erroneous statements with regard to the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity in a passage we happened to light on, and which has ren- 
deved any further examination of the book unnecessary, as far as we 
are coneerned. Whatever the author intended to teach, the doctrine 
he propounds is neither more nor less than Sabellianism, a doctrine 
which it is not possible for any clergyman to hold consistently with 
his subseription to the Articles of the Church of England,—unless, 
indeed, on the non-natural theory of subseription,—and which it is 
equally impossible to reconcile with the plain and grammatical mean- 
ing of the Word of God. We shall submit the following passage to 


the judgment of any person competent to pronounce an opinion on the 
subject. 


“When Jesus departed from the earth, He sent to his disciples the pro- 
mised * Comforter,’ to ‘abide with them for ever ;’ even the Holy Spirit, whose 
Temple is the whole Body of Christians throughout the World. And every 
Christian congregation is a portion of this Temple ; each individual Christian 
being called in Scripture a‘ living stone’ of it. 

“ But our Lorp takes care to make his disciples understand that it is not a 
different Being they are to look for, and who is to be their new Master ; but 
a different manifestation of the same God ;—a return of their Master to them 
under a new character. For He says expressly, ‘I will not leave you con- 
Jfortless, Dwill come unto you: * * * will see you again; and your heart 
shall rejoice ; and your joy no man taketh from you; * * * Tam with you 
adicays, even unto the end of the World : * * * {*if any man love Me, he will 
keep my saytog, and my Father will love him; and We will come unto him, 
and make eur ehode with him.’ And the like, in several other passages. 

“ And the Apostles, accordingly, speak of ‘the Lorp (that 1s, Jesus Christ) 
being (he Spirit, * and assure us that ‘if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his.'4 


t The asterisks in these three places are in the original as they are here reprinted. 
Tae italics also are sll in the orginal, 


“* 2 Cor, i, 17. “+ Rom, vill. 9 
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“The same God then who, to the Israclites, was made known only as 
Creator and Governor (God the Father), was afterwards manitested to Chris 
tians as being also the Redeemer (God the Son), and the Sanctifier, (God the 
Holy Ghost): and He is to be acknowledged by them in this threefold mani- 
festation, according to our Saviour’s injunction to ‘ baptize in*¥ the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’” 


In the margin beside this last sentence the author has placed the 
words ‘ Baptism into the Holy Trinity.” We have no wish to ques- 
tion his candour or honesty in applying such a title to his peculiar 
notions: but most unquestionably this is not what the Chureh of 
England understands or inculeates as the doctrine of the Lloly Trinity, 
nor anything resembling it. As to proving the unscriptural character 
of these statements we have transcribed, it would be an ill compliment 
to our readers to suppose it necessary. If all that the Lord meant, 
when he promised to serd his disciples another comforter or advocate, 
was merely that he himself would re¢urn to them under a new cha- 
racter, it does not seem very obvious why he should use the word 
send, or why he should call that which he was to send another com- 
forter. It seems to require rather more ingenuity than falls to the lot 
of ordinary men or Christians, to discover, that to send means to 
return, and to send another, means to return under another character. 
But, in truth, this whole theory is unworthy of serious refutation ; and 
we repeat it, most distinetly and advisedly, it is not only irreconcile- 
able with the plain meaning of the Word of God, but with either sub- 
scription to the Articles of our Church, or the use of our Liturgy, ti 
the natural and grammatical sense of the words. 

As to the oft-confuted theory of threefold manifestation, it is per- 
fectly irreconcileable with the declarations of Holy Scripture regard- 
ing the Mystery of Redemption, The love of God toa sinful world is 
described in the Word of God as the love of a person, who, for our 
sakes, has exposed to suffering and death another person infiniteiy 
beloved by Him. It is described as the love and compassion of a 
Father, who, for our sakes, sent down his own Son into this world, and 
spared not to offer him up a sacrifice for our sins. This is not only 
the representation which God himself has given us of His love and of 
the method by which He has accomplished our redemption ; but upon 
this representation of facts he has grounded our obligations of love 
and gratitude, and obedience, both to Him who gave, and to Him who 
was given: to Him who came and to Him who sent Him; to Him who 
commanded the Son, and to Him who obeyed the Father. 

In other words, it is on the foundation of this fact, that God the 
Mather has not spared his own Son, but given him freely for our sakes, 
that the whole superstructure of Christian piety and morals depends. 

lo attempt to resolve such statements into a éhrecfold manifestation of 
the same person under different characters, is such an act of presump- 
tion as would have seemed incredible, if it had not been again and 
azain attempted from the days of Praxeas to the present hour. Of 
ail forms of heresy it is the least respectable ; for, while it fears with 
Arius or Socinus to deny the Godhead of the Son and the Holy 


More properly ‘ ¢o,’ or ‘ into the Name,’ 
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Spirit, it endeavours to evade the necessity of accepting the language 
used by the Almighty Himself, in its natural and grammatical sense, 
by such miserable shifts and subterfuges as even the Unitarians them. 
selves would not condescend to resort to. 

We do not stop to expose the untruth which is taught in this 
theory, that the three manifestations were consecutive im time, during 
three distinct dispensations. It is a theory contrived simply to evade 
a difficulty. But it creates a greater difficulty than it professes to 
avoid. For if what the church denotes by the persons of the God- 
head, be nothing more than three manifestations of one and the same 
person, (and nothing short of this will suit the purposes of those who 
adopt this theory) then the difficulty, instead of being removed, is in 
reality increased ; since nothing can be more certain from the whole 
tenour of the Sacred Scriptures, than that these three manifestations 
were from the creation of the world, and are at this moment simulta- 
neous and concurrent. According to this writer, God was made known 
only as God the Father to the Israelites, as God the Son to Christians 
while Christ was on earth,and as God the Holy Ghost from the Pen- 
tecost. It is too little to say that such a theory has no foundation in 
Holy Scripture—it is totally irreconcileable with it. We shall not 
affront our readers by suggesting those proofs which will occur to 
every one familiar with the sacred text. 

Such is a specimen of the fruits of that non-natural system of inter- 
pretation, which, embraced by a set of men whose names will for ever 
awaken feelings of regret in the Society to which their errors have 
done so much discredit, has diverged into so many forms of error. In 
some it has taken the form of Romanism, in others of Socinianism, in 
others of Sabellianism, in others of Neologianism; in others (an 
example but too shocking has been lately given to the church) of the 
most fearful blasphemy and infidelity. But, from one and the same 
source all those different modifications of error have sprung ;—from a 
habit of tampering with truth ;—from a system of figurative interpre- 
tation and non-natural subscription, taken up by men, who, what- 
ever may have been their natural abilities, have long since proved to 
the conviction of the whole Christian world, the results that may be 
expected when bad logicians and half learned divines presume to sub- 


ject the mysteries of revelation to the capricious processes of a mis- 


directed ingenuity. 


An Historical Sketch of the Prayer Book, By W. kK. Clay, B.D., Minister of 
the Holy Trinity, Ely. London: J. W. Parker. pp. 52 


Mu. Cuay’s reputation, as a writer on the English manly is so well 
known to the readers of the British Magazine, that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to do more than announce the publication of this little tract. It 
is only justice, however, to a publication sO unassuming, to recom- 
mend it to all who take an interest in the subject, as by far the most 
accurate and complete account of the History of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer in a compendious and popular form which has yet ap- 
peared. With little show of learning or research, it in reality con- 
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tains the result of a careful and diligent study of the whole question, 
while it is drawn up in a manner so simple, as to make the facts intel- 
ligible, not merely to those who have not leisure to investigate the 
subject for themselves, but to the still larger number of less educated 
churchmen, who desire to know something of the history of the Prayer- 
book, and of the steps by which it has been brought to its present 
form. 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister Considered. A Charge delivered lo the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Huntingdon, at the Visitation im 1842, By 
J. B. Hollingworth, D.D., Archdeacon of Huntingdon. London: J. W. 
Parker. pp. 24. 


Tus charge has been printed at the request of the clergy under the 
jurisdiction of Archdeacon Hollingworth, and, entirely convinced, as 
we are, and as, we trust, the great body of the clergy ever will be, of 
the duty of protesting against the mischievous and unscriptural change 
which certain parties have for some time been endeavouring to effect 
in the law of marriage, we are sincerely thankful to find the judicious 
and unanswerable arguments contained in this charge, appreciated 
as they deserve, by the clergy of the archdeaconry, to whose request the 
Church is indebted for its well-timed publication. 


A Plain Statement of the grounds on which it is contended, that Marriage within 
the prohibited degrees is forbidden in Scripture. By Hugh Bennet, M.A., 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, and Curate of Lyme Regis, Dorset. 
London: Rivingtons. 8vo. pp. 43. 


A very able and well-written pamphlet, which all, who wish to have 
the argunent from Scripture laid before them in a plain and dispas- 
sionate form, will do well to read. Asa tract for circulation amongst 
the better informed classes, it will be found extremely valuable. How 
any religious person can advocate the proposed innovations, with such 
unanswerable proofs of their unscriptural character before him, we 
cannot comprehend, Indeed, we have no doubt that many, who have 
been led into countenancing the measure without sufficient considera- 
tion, if this pamphlet be put into their hands, and if they can be 
induced to read it with the seriousness the question demands, will be 
converted into the most strenuous opposers of a relaxation which the 
Church of Christ has hitherto regarded as forbidden by the Holy 
Scripture, and which, we most fervently hope and trust, will never 
receive the sanction of the British Legislature. 


The Re formers of the Anglican Church, and Mr, Macaulay's History of England, 
By E.C. Harington, A.M., Chancellor of the Cathedral Church of Exeter. 
London: Rivingtons. 8vo. pp. 58. 


Mr. Macautay’s last work of fiction seems likely to give some work 
to critics and reviewers. Whatever private opinions may have been 
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broached by individuals during a period of uncertainty and change, 
the judgment of our Reformers can only be gathered from their public 
and deliberate enunciation of them in authentic formularies. What 
Cranmer may have written, or retracted, at ditferent periods of his 
eventful course, will no doubt deserve to be considered in forming 
one’s judgment of his personal character. But his private opinions 
and recantations have as little claim to be admitted in disproof of the 
Episcopalianism of our Church, as of its Protestantism. If Cranmer 
had died a Romanist the Articles and Liturgy of the Church of 
England are Protestant. If he could be proved to have held the 
theory of Presbyterianism or Independency as his private belief, what 
we have to do with is the judgment expressed, and the doctrine taught, 
in the formularies drawn up by him or under his superintendence, 
No dispassionate person can read the book of Ordination Services, as 
it was published in 1549 (and in these points it is unaltered,) without 
seeing that the divine institution of Episcopacy is there laid down by 
our Reformers as the doctrine of the Church of England, and the 
foundation of her entire ecclesiastical constitution. Mr. Harington 
has unanswerably proved this to be the case; and consequently, (to 
say nothing of mistakes or misstatements, ) anything Mr. Macaulay has 
adduced from documents of no authority, is quite beside the question, 
and can only tend to mislead the reader. 


Essays on Subjects connected with the Refor mation in England. Reprinted, with 
additions, from the “* British Magazine.” By the Rev. S. R. Maitland, D.D., 
Ac. Leadoa: Rivingtons. Svo. pp. 590. 


Tuosk who have read these Essays on the Reformation, when they 
appeared in the British Magazine, will not need us to inform them of 
their deeply interesting nature, and of the great ability with which they 
are written, ‘To the nineteen essays which were published in the 
Magazine is now added a twentieth, which, we have no doubt, some 
persons will be but too ready to designate as a panegyric on the bloody 
Bonner, but which it would be dishonest and uncandid in a reviewer 
to hesitate to acknowledge as one of the most important contributions 
which has ever been made towards clearing up some extremely 
dificult questions connected with the history of the English Reforma- 
tion. Dr. Maitland bas not only earned a fame as extensive as the 
English language, for that reverence for truth which distinguishes him 
even more than his profound acquaintance with bibliography and 
ecclesiastical history ; but he has this advantage in stating his convic- 
tions on the peculiar points embraced by these essays, that he is known 
to every person who has the slightest acquaintance with his habits of 
thinking, as being totally free from the remotest tendency in favour of 
Romanism or Tractarianism, or anything approaching to a suspicion 
of the sort. He can afford to gratify his taste for truth and historical 
fidelity, without being thought by any person (by any, at least, who 
is not a total stranger to his opinions) to have any wish to varnish 
over Popery or its adherents. We are aware that persons who know 
nothing about him, have imagined that they could discover a wrong 
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bias in his prophetical writings, and his Essays on the Dark Ages. 
But this is no more than truth always must expect to suffer from 
ignorance and prejudice. Men of learning and candour view the 
labours of such a man very differently, and appreciate his claims upon 
their gratitude. And we believe we have good reason for saying, 
that the number is increasing of those who understand the value of 
historical truth and accuracy, and,—what is no less a subject of con- 
gratulation,—that the number is diminishing, of those who are afraid 
to allow the truth to be told, and who imagine that the reputation or 
the security of a church whose only foundation is truth, ean be served 
or promoted by the concealment of facts, or the perpetuation of false- 
hoods. The Church of England gains nothing by popular misapprehen- 
sions, or by a misrepresentation of the circumstances, and events, and 
dispositions, and passions, by which the inscrutable wisdom of Divine 
Providence, — guiding, counteracting, and overruling,—saw fit to 
bring about our Reformation. Most deeply are we convinced, that, 
so far from the Church of England having anything to fear from the 
characters either of its founders or its enemies being brought inte the 
light of truth, every fact established, and every misstatement and pre- 
judice removed, will only serve more distinctly to impress the convic- 
tion, that we are studying not the records of human passion and infir- 
mity, but the history of the divine mercy to our country, and through 
us to the utmost limits of human civilization. 

To imagine that a church whose chief instructors in its own history 
are such writers as Fox, and Burnet, and Strype, can be in any other 
state than a very great degree of ignorance, and under very great 
difficulties in the way of arriving at the truth, would be preposterous, 
But there are those who are free enough to acknowledge this, and who 
need no one to tell them how absurd it is to rely on such authorities ; 
and yet, with a timidity which renders the fearless truthfulness of such a 
writer as the author of these Essays appear dangerous and injudicious, 
they are afraid to speak the truth, and alarmed when it is spoken by 
others. But a religion based on truth has nothing to fear from the 
refutation of falsehood. Christianity has lost nothing of its evidence 
or its power, by the integrity which recorded the fall of a Peter or the 
moderation of a Gamaliel and a Gallio. The honesty and faith which 
made men, whatever were their failings, of temper or judgment, sacri- 
lice their lives rather than conform to what they believed to be idolatry, 
loses nothing in the estimation of mankind, by the admission, either 
that they were not exempt from failings, or their judges devoid of 
humanity. The martyr is not the less truly a martyr, or the less 
likely to be thought one, because we have the courage to confess that 
he was not more than man, or the candour to acknowledge that he 
who pronounced the sentence of a cruel law was more merciful 
than the law he administered. Our abhorrence of persecution is 
not diminished by the discovery, that an official instrument of perse- 
eution had no pleasure in the discharge of what he believed to be 
his duty. Our veneration for the faith and the integrity of the 
‘utferer loses nothing by our knowing that his sufferings were not 
“ggravated by wanton malice or illegal cruelties. With such feelings 
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these Essays—and particularly the last, on the character of Bishop 
Bonner—will be read by all who reverence truth. With such feel. 
ings, it is evident, they were written. And though their author should 
still be suffered to remain without preferment or position in that 
chureh which he has so long adorned by his genius and his learning, 
he will carry within him the consciousness of having cleared away an 
enormous heap of that rubbish of prejudice and falsehood by which 
truth had been too long disfigured and obscured, and withal, the con- 
viction that he has done somewhat (no man living has done more) 
towards raising up a better school of students and writers of ecclesi- 
astical history. 


THE HORFIELD PROPERTY. 


Tue following postscript has been added by the Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol to the letter addressed by his lordship to his 
rural deans, and which we printed in the number for Feb- 
ruary :— 

POSTSCRIPT. 


The Rev. H. Richards has published remarks upon the foregoing 
pages, in the form of a Letter to the Lord Bishop of G'loucester and 
Bristol. shall not follow the example of giving unnecessary noto- 
riety to the respective complaints of a bishop and one of his clergy. 

It would have caused me the sincerest pleasure to have been enabled 
to retract the censures which Mr. Richards’ evidence and agitation 
had called forth, and deeply do I regret that there is nothing in his 
letter which justifies me even in modifying them. The tone is indeed 
calm, subdued, and even plaintive, expressing pain at his misfortune 
in having incurred the displeasure of his diocesan, But under this 
tone, the writer contrives not only to repeat, but to aggravate lis 
offensive retlections. 

One thing, however, is satisfactory ; the comments of Mr. Richards, 
instead of invalidating, confirmed what I had addressed to the rural 
deans.* Even my hypothesis, which rested only upon probable con- 
jecture, that the communications to Whitehall-place “ since the end of 
the year 1842,”" or the beginning of 18438, called by Mr. Murray 
‘‘rumours,” had originated with Mr. Richards, tallies exactly with 
the admission of his intercourse with the secretary, during the latter's 
visit to Hortield in 1842. 

Mr. Richards alleges, that the vituperative language in which he 
indulged in conversation against his bishop, was confined to the 
society of his friends, and must have been repeated by some “ tale- 
bearer,’ and that it was caused by mortification at the provision 
which I had made for the augmentation of his living not taking effect 
till after his death. The latter assertion, having an invidious sound, 


* The single inaccuracy, for the discovery of which I am indebted to Mr. Richards’ 
amphlet, is the date of a communication from him, of which I spoke in page 32. 
t should be March, 1847, instead of “last March.” The point itself is immaterial. 
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is several times repeated both in his evidence and his letter. But the 
provision really was, that it should begin with the first episcopally 
appointed incumbent. There are other ways besides death by which 
a living may be vacated ; and I had good reason to believe that a 
voluntary avoidance of Horfield was meditated. In my statement of 
this matter Mr. Richards pretends to find something contradictory 
and difficult to understand: the case, however, is simple and per- 
fectly intelligible. During the subsistence of the lease which would 
terminate with Dr. Shadwell’s life, to endow the living from the rent- 
charge was impracticable; but it was suggested that through the 
reservation of an annual sum from the sale, and an appropriation of 
it by deed to the benefice, the intended object might be accomplished. 
I admit that I might have fixed the commencement of the augmenta- 
tion from the moment of Dr. Shadwell’s death ; but what would have 
been the consequence ? The living might in the meantime have been 
sold, and the person appointed might have been some one whom no 
bishop could approve. Who might have received, or who paid the 
purchase-money, was a matter not likely to have come under my 
cognizance, and could never enter into consideration. Under these 
circumstances, I took the only course which was open to me; and I 
think that few people of common prudence would have acted other- 
wise. Mr, Richards did not stand in need of the increased income ; 
and there was nothing which gave him a claim upon my pecuniary 
resources. 

I am willing to admit that some vexation and chagrin at the 
arrangement was not unnatural; and in that point of view it gave me 
concern: but making some allowance for misapprehension, and much 
for impulse of temper, I can find no excuse for the violence and per- 
severance with which he declaimed against his diocesan, not only as 
he says, in private society, but in committee-rooms, in the streets, and 
wherever he could obtain a listener. It required no “ tale-bearers” 
to make known a course of agitation, which would have better suited 
an electioneering partizan than a Christian pastor. On one occasion, 
he testified a degree ef personal animosity, which 1 could not have 
believed that any degree of provocation would have produced. As to 
his evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons, Mr. 
Richards prints a letter from Mr. Horsman, the member to whom had 
obviously been supplied the substance of his intended deposition, in 
order to show that he did not offer himself as a witness till he had 
received a letter from that gentleman; and that the communication 
began with a «“ gentleman resident in Bristol,” who directed Mr. 
Horsman to Mr. Richards as a person “ acquainted with all the facts.” 
Chis intervention of a third person is exactly the manner in which one 
might expect such an affair to have been brought about; it in no 
degree invalidates or alters my position, nor will it make any one 
believe that he was au unwilling witness, compelled to speak the 
truth, and lamenting that his testimony should be so disparaging to 
his bishop. He complains indeed of my term “ obloquy,” and appeals 
to the “test of truth.” Let us then examine by that test the first 
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instance to which he refers. Question 2699. “ Are the estate of 
Horfield and the parish of Horfield the same ? Answer. Yes. There 
is a second estate called Horfield Court Estate, the fee-simple of 
which was sold for a palace, which was also the bishop's; altogether 
he would have had 20,0001. out of the parish, and the parish did not get 
one farthing, and the consequence is, that there is a very great outcry in 
the parish ; there is no provision for a school or any thing else.’ Now 
if this be not obloquy, where can it be found? And so far from 
being extracted from an unwilling witness, as is pretended, it will be 
noticed that the words printed in italics are actually not in the nature 
of a reply fo the examiner's question; they are perfectly voluntary 
and gratuitous. But, says Mr. Richards, “simply and literally the 
statement is true.” What statement? It is indeed true that 6900/, 
and 11,5872, if added together, make a sum not very far short of 
20,0007, But this is the only thing expressed or implied in the 
sentence which approximates to truth. Would any person living who 
intended to give a fair view of facts, have joined together two pecu- 
niary transactions of a nature so totally heterogeneous ? The first 
was not a receipt, but a compulsory expenditure from the property of 
the bishopric : the second sum might rather be said to come out of 
Durham, and the other rich sees which supply the Episcopal Fund, 
than out of the parish of Horfield ; and supposing it to have been paid, 
the sum of 12872. would at the same moment have been giveu by me 
as a benefaction to the parish. Mr. Richards has “ no doubt that the 
committee and every candid person would understand him ;” of course 
they would, provided they already knew the real circumstances ; but 
not otherwise. It was easy to foresee with what eagerness those per- 
sons and journals which, from whatever motives, are hostile to the 
chureh and the hierarchy, would seize upon such a story, told by an 
incumbent of his own diocesan; accordingly, in reprinting the 
evidence, (which was industriously circulated among such newspapers, ) 
this sentence is generally given in italics; and has been followed by 
many a diatribe against a bishop who could be so rapacious, so mean, 
so hard-hearted, such a lover of filthy lucre, as to put into his pocket 
the enormous sum of 20,0002, unfeelingly wrung from a poor district, 
without giving to the destitute parish one single farthing. 

Mr. Richards accounts for this statement by his wish to avoid 
«“circumlocution.” A more probable reason may be suggested than 
the love of brevity. IT had heard of his using those identical words 
before his evidence to the committee had been given; and I believe 
that this was the very assertion by which he had laboured to excite, 
both in and out of the parish, the “ outery” of which he speaks. The 
sentence being ready upon his tongue, flew out, it would seem, with- 
out waiting for a suitable occasion. It appears from Mr. Horsman’s 
letter, that the effect of this evidence to my prejudice was very great: 
he says, * Your evidence no doubt made a great impression on the 
committee ; even Mr, , who was eager to take up the cudgels for 
the bishop, was vanquished by the tone of your evidence, and felt that 
it carried with it a conviction of truth and moderation which was quite 
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irresistible.” To be sure, nothing of all this can be inferred from the 
printed report, but supposing it to be a correct representation, what 
does it prove, but that the injury of which I complained had been 
more considerable than might have been supposed ? 

Mr. Richards complains of my applying to him the term “ malig- 
nity.” If he will look again at page 14, the only place of my letter 
in which the word occurs, he will see that it is not used with reference 
to himself. 

Mr. Richards’ letter contains some other invidious allegations for 
which there is no warrant ; first,in page 6, he speaks in petulant terms 
of an allusion to him in my communication to the commissioners of 
Feb. 9, 1847, and of my having “ condescended to use him” in gather- 
ing information respecting the copyholds of Horfield. I sincerely 
regret the publication of a paper written by me in a moment of excite- 
ment at what bore the semblance of an affront. Having neither done 
nor imagined anything of which I was ashamed, I resolved that there 
should be no imputation of concealment or disguise ; hence the refer- 
ence to persons and circumstances, which in an ordinary case would 
have been indiscreet. But Mr. Richards should remember, that this 
paper was made public not by me, but by his friend the secretary.* 
I can only add, that in the allusion which he discovers, no “ insinua- 
tion” or imputation in the least disparaging to himself was intended. 
The fact of his connexion with the secretary, if, as he thinks, 1 had 
heard it some years ago, was certainly not present to my mind at the 
time of writing. Whatever communications had taken place between 
us respecting Horfield, were rather of his seeking than mine ; and they 
related to matters in which, as being interested in the same property, 
we had in some respects a common concern. Beyond this mutual 
interest I never enquired ; nor did I ever pry into his private con- 
cerns, or the amount or tenure of his private property. 

Secondly, he complains of my having made charges against him 
“not in the heat of the moment, but deliberately advanced in print, 
after the lapse of many months.” No one would believe that I should 
willingly have postponed my statement for many months, and thus 
left Mr. Richards for so long a time to represent the matter in his 
own way. But he forgets that the evidence before the committee, 
though given in July, was not made public till November ; nor was it 
till the latter end of that month that I received an important docu- 


* I cannot believe that any secretary to a public Board, who holds his place by a 
weaker tenure than an Act of Parliament, would have ventured to make public such 
4 paper as that in question, without asking the consent of the Board or of the writer. 
Though addressed to the Commissioners, it partook much more of a private than a 
public character, relating as it did to a communication of an unusual nature, and 
conveyed in an unusual manner, to one of their members. The offence having been 
removed by explanation above a year before, the production of such a document 
had no tendency but to cause mischief. I am aware of the power asserted by Par- 
liamentary Committees with respect to the production of papers; but I am convinced 
that neither this Committee, nor,any other body of gentlemen, would have enforced, 
oF even wished for the communication of the details of a personal misunderstanding 
which had ceased to exist. 


Vou. XXXV.— April, 1849, 21 
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ment printed in page 17, the disavowal by the commissioners of an 
‘impression respecting some engagement or understanding,’ which 
their secretary had in his evidence attributed to them. 

In Mr. Richards’ pamphlet I find two topics advanced, for which 
my remarks upon his conduct seem to have afforded no grounds. 
| These are, the union of the two sees of Gloucester and Bristol in the 
i year 1836, and my rights over Horfield Manor Estate. Upon both 
| these points there is a looseness of expression and disregard of facts 
which refutes his claim to accurate information.* First, he mistakes 
the cause of the union. The facts were these: it had at that time 
been determined by a superior power, that in the projected church- 
reform there must be no increase in the number of English bishops: 
and the church commissioners, being unanimously of opinion that the 
erection of two new sees at Ripon and Manchester was a measure 
indispensably required, were therefore constrained to recommend two 
unions of existing bishoprics. Mr. Richards is mistaken in saying 
(p. 12) that the poverty of the see of Bristol was the principal, if not 
the sole argument for the union of the see. The average value was 
indeed not considered so much as Mr. Horsman’s estimate of 2500/,, 
still less as Mr. Richards’, 3000/. (See Ev. 2684); but it stood higher 
in the scale of incomes than Llandaff and Rochester, and perhaps 
others, The territorial inconvenience of the ancient diocese of Bristol 
(for the restoration of which Mr. R. “ ardently longs’) was the cir- 
cumstance which marked it as a subject of change. It consisted of 
the deanery of Bristol and the county of Dorset, two districts separated 
by the interposition of another diocese. The union with Gloucester 
was nota matter of my seeking, or my desire. I had indeed con- 
curred in recommending two different arrangements which were 
abandoned. And when the formation of the present see became inevit- 
able, and the contemporaneous avoidance of Bristol by Bishop Allen's 


abe 


: translation caused me to be invited to undertake the united charge, 
‘ it was not without much apprehension that I complied. I knew that 
: my duties and responsibilities would be more than doubled, and that 
i the increased expenses would absorb any increased income that might 


be anticipated. Besides, I expected from the probable unpopularity 
: of the change among the clergy, a much greater degree of difficulty 
; than I have in fact experienced. But had I declined the task, the 
: foundation of the see of Ripon could not have taken place, and a 
measure from which so much benetit to the church was anticipated, 
and has actually resulted, must have been postponed so long as I held 
i the see of Gloucester. I believe that no one will say that I ought to 
at have hesitated to undertake the duties which Providence had thus 
imposed upon me. 
Mr. Richards declares his wishes for a large increase of the Epis- 
copate, for the diminution of bishops’ incomes, and their exclusion 
aid * Mr. R.’s Evidence does not bear out the assumption with which it commences, 


that he “knows all the circumstances respecting the estate of Horfield.” I count 


twenty three of his answers which involve mistakes or innaccuracies, more oF less 
important. 
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from the House of Lords. In none of these suggestions is he original, 
and they are irrelevant to the letter, the statements of which he was 
answering. 

The desire of Mr. Richards to place the conduct of his diocesan in 
an invidious light sometimes outruns common discretion—I had 
almost said common sense. In page 12, he says, that the sale of my 
interest in Horfield frustrated and demolished his hope of seeing the 
see of Bristol restored! Must it not be evident to the meanest capacity 
among his readers, that the object and tendency of the sale was in an 
opposite direction, was calculated to serve the Episcopal Fund, and 
therefore to facilitate the erection of additional bishoprics ¢ 

In page 11, Mr. Richards declares his opinion, held for many years, 
that I am under some moral obligation not to renew Horfield for my 
own benefit. Either this declaration is not sincere, or it follows from 
his own confession, that in his two attempts to obtain from me a lease 
of the estate, he had been soliciting me to violate what he thought a 
moral obligation, and that too for private views of his own! From 
this dilemma he can never escape.* 

Iam entitled to demand the reason, which makes a distinction 
between my right to lease Horfield, and my right to lease the other 
properties of my see. Mr. Richards gives two reasons: first, Bishop 
Gray did not renew, having been unable to obtain the fine which he 
demanded ; secondly, “ Bishop Allen was,” as Mr. Richards imagines, 
“put under terms not to renew, at least on lives.” ‘The first reason 
is frivolous ; the second is based on a positive untruth. Mr. Richards, 
indeed, imagines it true. Is it then possible that a clergyman can, 
upon the ground of a vague suspicion, endeavour to fix upon his 
bishop the charge of neglecting a moral obligation? liven if the fact 
were as he imagines, his inference with regard to myself would fail, 
unless I had been made acquainted with the inhibition placed upon 
Bishop Allen, But I know the fact to have been directly otherwise : 
and I know it upon the authority of Bishop Allen himself: from him 
I heard the story, upon which Mr. Richards seems to pride himself. 
of his correspondence with Lord Melbourne, and likewise its result, 
The Minister told him, that he received the see upon the same foot- 
ing as all other bishops had received it, and that the estate in question 
was his to deal with as the other estates. I could name persons to 
whom the bishop gave a similar account. In fact, his anticipations 
of the Horfield estate falling into his hands were well known to many 
With whom he was in the habit of conversing at that period. The 
main reason of his not having effected the renewal during the short 
time that he held the see was this : he was a believer in the reports of 
Dr. Shadwell being then at the point of death. It is with extreme 
reluctance that I speak at all of the views of my predecessors, to whom 
Wwe cannot now appeal; but the use made by Messrs. Murray and 
Richards of the name of Bishop Allen, compels me to vindicate his 


* Mr. R. seems only able to recollect one of these applications, made several years 
= He did, however, make another request to the same effect, in the Vestry of 
“t. Nicholas’, Bristol, at a period subsequent to the Order in Council of June, 1847. 
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memory from the imputation of having left upon record an assertion 
that he had refrained from renewing Horfield; the notorious fact 
being that he was earnestly desirous of so doing, though he hesitated 
as to the most beneficial course, till it was too late to adopt any. The 
paragraph of a letter of his, written after he was Bishop of Ely, and 
relating to a very different topic, is quoted by Mr. Murray as implying 
such forbearance. But it implies nothing of the kind, and was intro- 
duced with a very different object. He had felt piqued at the Com- 
missioners (of whom he was not at that time a member) never having 
consulted him upon the arrangements to be made for the union of the 
two sees ; and he seems to have intended by this paragraph to intimate 
a sense of their neglect. His recommendation would have been to 
devote this estate to restore the palace; a scheme which proceeded 
upon an idea that it was about to fall into immediate possession. 

In confirmation of his position, Mr. Richards adds, “ the examples, 
or alleged examples, of other bishops, under (as it was asserted) 
similar circumstances, appropriating to public purposes large renewal 
fines ;’ and again, “ The Report of a Committee of the House of 
Commons on the subject of the church leases in 1838.’"’ It is true 
that the Bishops of London, Lincoln, Exeter, Lichfield, and others, 
have at different times appropriated large sums to church building and 
similar public purposes, and they, most probably, did so from renewal 
tines: indeed, whenever bishops make extraordinary donations, it is 
almost certain that they proceed from that source; since in hardly any 
see is the fixed revenue more than equal to the regular expenditure. 
But I know not to what particular cases he refers, nor can I discover 
what possible bearing the remark has upon his position, that 1 am 
under a moral obligation not to lease Horfield. The other observa- 
tion is not more apposite ; the committee of 1838 having in fact made 
no report whatever, but merely published a volume of evidence ! 

I was aware, before Mr. Richards’ pamphlet appeared, that all the 
storm of abuse to which I have been subject, was really caused by the 
manner in which I designed to employ the purchase-money ; but “it 
is better to suffer for doing well than for doing evil ;” and in all the 
clamour, rancorous as it is, I have not seen it pretended that any con- 
cealment was practised, or that any one person or interest would have 
been prejudiced, in the slightest degree, by the transaction. 

As long as Mr. Richards continues to asperse and reproach his 
bishop, to foment disunion in the church, and thereby to serve the 
purposes of her enemies, so long will he receive the praises and 
flatteries of the persons who feel the benefit of such an auxiliary. 
But he is strangely unobservant of human nature, if he thinks that he 
secures the respect even of those in whose laudatory letters and para- 
graphs he so much rejoices. 


J. H. G, & 
Stapleton, February, 1849. 
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JUBILEE OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISILIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 


[ Communicated by the Secretary to the Society.) 


Tue Third Jubilee, or One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Society, was celebrated in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Thursday, March 
8, 1849. The very large attendance on this occasion served to show 
how strong a hold the Institution has on the minds of its members, 
and of the public in general.” 

Long before the service commenced, the nave was thronged with 
persons waiting for admission. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the Lord 
Bishop of London, entered the cathedral by the south-west door a 
little before three o’clock. The Lord Bishop of Llandaff, Dean of 
St. Paul's, was prevented by illness from attending. The Bishops of 
St. David’s, St. Asaph, Hereford, and Madras; the Archdeacon of 
London; Canons T. Dale, J. Endell Tyler, and the Hon. H. M. 
Villiers, with a large body of Prebendaries, were present. ‘The pro- 
cession having been formed at the west end of the nave, His Royal 
Highness, and the prelates, preceded by the choristers, vicars choral, 
and the clergy of the cathedral, moved into the choir, and took their 
places. They were followed by the clergy who attended, the members 
of the Society, and the rest of the congregation ;' the whole of the 
choir, including the closets and galleries, being soon completely filled. 
The service began at a quarter past three. The Rev. J. T. Bennett, 
M.A., and the Rev. Dr. Knapp, minor canons, were the readers, 
The anthems, “ Blessed be thou, Lord God of Israel” (Kent), after 
the Third Collect; «Oh, where shall wisdom be found ?’’ (Boyce), 
before the sermon ; and * Hallelujah, for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth” (Handel), after the sermon, were sung with entire pro- 
priety, and that chastened power so well becoming the subject and 
the place. ‘The members of the choir of St. Paul’s, with those of 
the Chapel Royal, Westminster Abbey, and Windsor, under the able 
direction of Mr. Goss, the organist of the cathedral, willingly gave 
their services. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, president of the Society, preached 
the sermon; his grace taking his text from Jer. xxxi. 34, “ And 
they shall teach no more every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, Kuow the Lord: for they shall all know me, from the 
least of them unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord.” The Arch- 
bishop’s voice was heard throughout the portion of the building in 
Which the service took place. His grace has been requested to give 
the Society permission to print the sermon. 

There was only one ground of regret to the Standing Committee 
aud friends of the Society, in connexion with this sacred festival— 
namely, the want of room for many who had resorted to the cathedral 
in expectation of admission into the choir. So general was the interest 
felt in the Jubilee, that considerable numbers, unable to find entrance 
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into the choir, remained during the service in the north and south 
aisles, as well as in the nave. Benches were provided for those who 
were collected in the aisles. 

The great interest which was manifested on this occasion can 
scarcely be wondered at, when it is considered, that the Society, 
founded exactly 150 years since, after struggling through many diffi- 
culties, has been instrumental, under Divine Providence, in doing so 
much good ; aiding the cause of national education, planting churches 
and colleges in the colonies, affording spiritual advice and comfort to 
thousands of poor emigrants, and dispersing Bibles, Prayer Books, 
and tracts, by millions, at home and abroad. Its labour of love in the 
advancement of the kingdom of Christ was begun by five zealous 
churchmen ; and it now consists of 17,150 members. lad not the 
support which the Society had previously received proved its accept- 
ance as a handmaid to the church, the event of Thursday last, and the 
fervent thanksgivings to Him who has so long blessed its efforts, 
would have sufficiently indicated the sense of its worth as an institu- 
tion of national value and importance. 

The collection in the cathedral amounted to 3127. 18s, 6d., exclusive 
of 1502, received on the morning of the Jubilee from the Doncaster 
District Committee. Liberal donations from other committees have 
been announced, some of which have been received. A statement of 
the several amounts, under the head of the Jubilee Fund, will be duly 
published ; and should any particular object which falls within the 
Society’s operations be specified by any of the contributors, the sum 
forwarded will be appropriated accordingly. 

Much co-operation has been afforded by the local branches. The 
Bishops of Ripon, Norwich, Lichfield, Peterborough, and Chester, 
kindly engaged to preach jubilee sermons in their dioceses: and 
Bishop Coleridge, formerly secretary of the Society, preached on 
Thursday in the cathedral of Canterbury. 

It is due to two liberal benefactors in the city to add, that the col- 
lection at St. Paul’s included a donation of 1002. from T. Holme, 
Esq., and 52/, 10s. from Richard Gilbert, Esq. All the sums hitherto 
contributed have been free offerings, in the full sense of the words; 


the committee and officers of the Institution not having in any 
instance pressed for a collection. 


THE POPE'S ENCYCLICAL LETTER. 


A rew days ago we met in one of the newspapers with a copy of 
a document purporting to be the translation of an Encyclical 
Letter lately issued by the Pope. The contents were so extra- 
ordinary, that we could scarcely persuade ourselves to believe it 
to be authentic. However, all doubt of that sort is now put an 
end to, by the appearance of the original document in the lead- 
ing article of the Tablet of March 24th. We reprint it and the 
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translation that accompanies it, along with the introductory obser- 
vations of the editor. ‘The Letter itself is every way worthy of 
being preserved, and the editorial remarks, as indicative of the 
religious condition of English Romanists, are not less deserving 
of notice. 

‘THE ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF THE POPE, 


“We publish with no ordinary feelings of exultation and joy the 
Encyclical Letter of the Successor of St. Peter, dated from Gaéta, 
Feb. 2, 1849. Pius IX. in his exile, banished from the city where 
his predecessors ruled, and overwhelmed with the anxieties of his poli- 
tical position, is preparing to exercise one of his noblest spiritual 
functions. In the midst of trouble and contention, and while depend- 
ing on the precarious bounty of others, he is not unmindful that he is 
the chief Pastor of the Christian flock, and that he has duties to per- 
form from which no trials can release him. Now, while deprived of 
all political power, while almost a wanderer on the earth, he is about 
to determine a question which for 500 years has been open, and fora 
portion of that time hotly debated to and fro. 

“ The Franciscans and Dominicans are now agreed, and the whole 
Catholic world calls for a definite sentence from the Infallible Judge. 
In the course of ages the contested doctrine has become clearer; holy 
and wise men have poured forth the stores of their learning ; and 
above all, the devotion of the faithful has unravelled many perplexi- 
ties. The apostolic see has been petitioned to determine the truth, 
and by a solemn decree to pronounce the Conception of the Virgin 
Mother, Immaculate. 

“To us in this country the decision of the Holy lather will be matter 
of more than ordinary interest. Our own archbishop, St. Anselm, 
was distinguished for the zeal with which he urged the celebration of 
the Feast of the Conception, and for his devotion to the Mother of 
God; it was to St. Thomas that she revealed her seven Heavenly 
joys; and our great schoolman, Scotus, maintained against those who 
denied it, that her Conception was Immaculate without stain of original 
sin. The Letter of the Holy Father we publish in the original, and 
append to it an English version, so that all our readers may participate 
in the common joy. 

P.P., IX. 


Venerabiles Fratres,—Salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem.— 
Ubi primum, nullis certe Nostris meritis, sed arcano divine Provi- 
dentie consilio, ad sublimem Principis Apostolorum Cathedram evecti, 
totius Ecclesiae gubernacula tractanda suscepimus, summa quidem 
consolatione affecti fuimus, Venerabiles Fratres, cum noverimus quo- 
modo in Pontificatu recolende memorie Gregorii XVI., Preedeces- 
soris Nostri, ardentissimum in Catholico orbe mirifice revixerit desi- 
derium, ut ab Apostolica Sede tandem aliquando solemni judicio 
decerneretur, Sanctissimam Dei Genitricem, omniumque nostrum 
amantissimam matrem, Immaculatam Virginam Mariam absque labe 
Originali fuisse conceptam. Quod pientissimum desiderium clare 
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aperteque testantur, atque demonstrant postulationes tum ad eumdem 
Predecessorem Nostrum, tum ad Nos ipsos continenter perlate, quibus 
et clarissimi Antistites, et illustria Canonicorum, Collegia, ct Reli- 
giose Familie, inter quas inclytus Preedicatorum Ordo certatim effla- 
gitarunt, ut in Sacra Liturgia, ac presertim in Preefatione Misse de 
Beatissima Virginis Couceptione vocem illam Jmmaculatam palam pub- 
liceque enunciare et addere liceret. Quibus postulationibus ab eodem 
Pradecessore Nostro, atque a nobis ipsis quam libentissime fuit obse- 
cundatum. Accedit etiam, Venerabiles Fratres, ut quamplurimi e 
vestro ordine suas litteras ad ipsum Decessorem Nostrum, et ad Nos 
dare non destiterint, per quas iteratis petitionibus, atque ingeminatis 
studiis expostularunt, ut veluti Catholicee Ecclesiee doctrinam definire 
vellemus, Beatissime Virginis Marie Conceptum Immaculatum om- 
nino fuisse, atque ab omni prorsus originalis culpee labe immunem. 
Neque vero hac nostra etiam eetate defuere viri ingenio, virtute, pie- 
tate, doctrina praestantes, qui doctis ac laboriosis eorum scriptis hujus- 
modi argumentum, pientissimamque sententiam ita illustrarunt, ut non 
pauci mirentur, quod nondum ab Ecclesia, et Apostolica Sede hic 
Sanctissime Virgini decernatur honor, quem communis fidelium pietas 
Virgini ipsi, ex solemni ejusdem Ecclesiz et Sedis judicio, atque auc- 
toritate tribui, tantopere exoptat. Equidem hujusmodi vota pergrata, 
perque jucunda Nobis fuere, qui vel a teneris annis nihil potius, nihil 
autiquius habuimus, quam singulari pietate, et obsequio, atque intimo 
cordis affectu Beatissimam Virginem Mariam colere, et ea peragere, 
quae ad majorem ipsius Virginis gloriam, et laudem procurandam, cul- 
tumque promovendum conducere posse videantur., Itaque vel ab ipso 
supremi Nostri Pontificatus exordio summa quidem alacritate in tanti 
momenti negotium curas cogitationesque Nostras serio convertimus, 
atque humiles fervidasque Deo Optimo Maximo preces adhibere haud 
omisimus, ut ccelestis sue gratia lumine mentem Nostram collustrare 
velit, quo cognoscere possimus quid in hac re a Nobis sit peragendum. 
Ktenim ea potissimum spe nitimur fore, ut Beatissima Virgo que 
meritorum verlicem supra omnes Angelorum choros usque ad solium Dei- 
tatis erexit,* atque antiqui serpentis caput virtutis pede contrivit, que- 
que inter Christum et Ecclesiam constituta,t ac tota suavis et plena 
gratiarum christianum populum a maximis quibusque calamitatibus, 
omniumque hostiam insidiis et impetu, semper eripuit, atque ab in- 
teritu vindicavit, tristissimas quoque ac luctuosissimas nostras vicissi- 
tudines, acerbissimasque augustias, labores, necessitates amplissimo, 
quo solet, materni sui animi miserans affectu, velit prasentissimo, 
feque ac potentissimo suo apud Deum patrocinio, et divine iracundix 
flagella, quibus propter peccata nostra affligimur, avertere, et turbu- 
lentissimas malorum procellas, quibus cum incredibili animi Nostri 
doloro [ste dolore] ubique jactatur Ecclesia, compescere, dissipare, et 
luctum Nostrum convertere in gaudium. Optime enim nostis, Venera- 
biles Fratres, omnem fducie Nostra rationem in Sanctissima irgine esse 


“* S. Gregor. Pap. Exposit. in libros Regqum. §. 5 Ed. Ben.}” 


Bernard Serm, in cap. XIL. Apocalyps. inf. Oct. Assump. § 5 El. 
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collocatam ; quandoquidem Deus fotius bont plenitudinem posuit in 
Maria ; ut proinde si quid spet in nobis est, st quid gratia, st quid salutis, 
ab Ea noverimus redundare .. . + quia sic est voluntas EKjus, Qui totum 
nos habere voluit per Martam.* 

« « Hine aliquos ecclesiasticos viros pietate spectatos, ac theologicis 
disciplinis apprime excultos, et nonnullos Venerabiles Fratres Nostros 
Sancte Romane Ecclesize Cardinales virtute, religione, consilio, pru- 
dentia, ac rerum divinarum. scientia illustres selegimus, eisque com- 
missimus, ut pro eorum prudentia atque doctrina gravissimum argu- 
mentum omni ex parte accuratissime examinandum curarent, ac 
subinde eorum sententiam ad Nos diligentissime deferrent. Dum 
autem ita se res habent, illustria Decessorum Nostrorum vestigia sec- 
tari, exempla eemulari censuimus. 

«“Quamobrem has Vobis, Venerabiles Fratres, scribimus Litteras, 
quibus egregiam vestram pietatem, atque episcopalem sollicitudinem 
magnopere excitamus, Vobisque etiam atque etiam inculcamus, ut 
quisque vestrum pro suo arbitrio, atque prudentia in propria Dicecesi 
publicas preces indicendas, ac peragendas curet, quo clementissimus 
luminum Pater Nos superna divini sui Spiritus luce perfundere, 
numine afflare dignetur, ut in tanti momenti re illud consilium susci- 
pere valeamus, quod ad majorem, tum sancti sui Nominis gloriam, 
tum Beatissimee Virginis laudem, tum militantis Ecclesice utilitatem, 
possit pertinere. Optamus autem vehementer, ut majore, qua fieri 
potest, celeritate Nobis significare velitis qua devotione vester Clerus, 
Populusque fidelis erga Immaculatee Virginis Conceptionem sit ani- 
matus, et quo desiderio flagret, ut ejusmodi res ab Apostolica Sede 
decernatur, atque in primis noscere vel maxime cupimus quid Vos 
ipsi, Venerabiles Fratres, pro eximia vestra sapientia de re ipsa sen- 
tialis quidque exoptetis. Kt quoniam Romano Clero jam concessimus, 
ut peculiares canonicas horas de Beatissime Virginis Conceptione 
recentissime compositas, ac typis editas, recitare valeat loco earum, 
que in communi Breviario continentur, idcirco hisce Litteris faculta- 
tem Vobis tribuimus, Venerabiles Kratres, ut, si ita placuerit, universus 
vestree Diceceseos Clerus easdem de Sanctissime V irginis Conceptione 
eanonicas horas, quibus nunc Romanus utitur Clerus, persolvere 
libere et licite possit, quin ejusmodi veniam a Nobis, vel a Nostra 
Sacrorum Rituum Congregatione implorare debeatis. 

Plate non dubitamus, Venerabiles lratres, quin pro singulari 
vestra in Sanctissimam Virginem Mariam pietate, hisce Nostris desi- 
deriis omnia cura et studio quam libentissime obsequi gaudeatis, atque 
Opportuna responsa, que a Vobis exposcimus, Nobis dare properetis. 

nterim vero ceelestium omnium munerum auspicem, et precipue 
Nostr in Vos benevolentie testem accipite Apostolicam Benedic- 
tionem, quam ex imo corde profectam Vobis ipsis, Venerabiles Fra- 
tres, cunctisque Clericis, Laicisque fidelibus, vigilantie vestre com- 
Missis almantissime impertimur. 


“* Datum Cajete die 2 Februarii Anno 1849 Pontificatus Nostri 
Anno Tertio.’ 


~ 
— — 


“* S. Bernard, in Nativitut, S, Maria de Aqueductu. [§ 6 Ed. Ben.]” 
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“ TO THE PATRIARCHS, PRIMATES, ARCHBISHOPS, AND BISHOPS 
OF THE WHOLE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


“ Pius PP. IX. 


* Venerable Brethren—Health and Apostolical Benediction. From 
the first day, when raised without any merit of our own, but by a 
secret purpose of Divine Providence, to the supreme chair of the 
Prince of the Apostles, we took in hand the rudder of the whole 
Church, we were touched with a sovereign consolation, Venerable 
Brethren, when we knew in how marvellous a manner, under the 
Pontilicate of our predecessor, Gregory XVI., of venerable memory, 
there was awakened throughout the whole Catholic world the ardent 
desire of seeing it at length decreed by a solemn judgment of the Holy 
See, that the Most Holy Mother of God, who is also the tender 
Mother of us all, the Immaculate Virgin Mary, was conceived with- 
out original sin. 

“This most pious desire is clearly and manifestly attested and 
demonstrated by the incessant petitions presented as well to our pre- 
decessor as to ourselves, wherein the most illustrious prelates, the most 
venerable canonical chapters, and the religious congregations, espe- 
cially the illustrious Order of Preaching Friars, have rivalled each 
other in soliciting that permission should be granted to add and pro- 
nounce aloud and publicly in the sacred liturgy, and also in the 
Preface of the Mass of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin, the 
word Jmmaculate. ‘To these instances, our predecessor and we our- 
selves acceded with the utmost readiness, It has further come to pass, 
Venerable Brethren, that a great number among you have not ceased 
addressing to our predecessor and to us, letters wherein expressing 
their redoubled wishes and their lively solicitations, they press us to 
resolve to define it as a doctrine of the Catholic Church that the Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin Mary was entirely immaculate, and 
absolutely exempt from all stain of original sin. 

‘* Moreover, there have not been wanting in our time men eminent 
for their genius, virtue, piety and learning, who in their learned and 
laborious writings have cast so brilliant a light upon this subject and 
most pious opinion, that multitudes of persons are astonished that the 
Chureh and the Apostolic See have not yet decreed to the Most Holy 
Virgin this honour, which the common piety of the faithful so ardently 
desires to see attributed to her by a solemn judgment and by the 
authority of the same Church and the same See. Assuredly, these 
wishes have been singularly pleasing and full of consolation to us, 
who, from our most tender years, have held nothing more dear, 
nothing more precious, than to honour the Blessed Virgin with a par- 
ticular piety, with a special veneration, and with the most intimate 
devotion of our heart, and to do all that seemed to us apt to contribute 
to her great glory and praise, and 0 the extension of her worship. 

“ Thus, from the commencement of our Pontificate, we have 
directed with an extreme interest our most serious cares and thoughts 
towards an object of such high importance, and have not ceased to 
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raise unto Almighty God humble and fervent prayers that He may 
deign to illuminate our soul with the light of His heavenly grace, and 
make us know the determination which we ought to make upon this 
subject. We also repose all confidence in this, that the Blessed 
Virgin, who has been raised ‘ by the greatness of her merits above all 
the choirs of angels up to the throne of God,’ who has crushed under 
the foot of her virtues, the head of the old serpent, and who, ‘ placed 
between Christ and the Church,’ full of graces and sweetness, has ever 
rescued the Christian people from the greatest calamities, from the 
snares and from the attacks of all their enemies, and has saved them 
from ruin, will in like manner deign, taking pity on us with that 
immense tenderness which is the habitual outpouring of her maternal 
heart, to drive away from us by her instant and all-powerful protec- 
tion before God, the sad and lamentable misfortunes, the cruel 
anguish, the pains and necessities which we suffer, to turn aside the 
scourges of Divine wrath which afflict us by reason of our sins, to 
appease and dissipate the frightful storms of evil with which the 
Church is assailed on all sides, to the unmeasured grief of our souls, 
and, in fine, to change our sorrow into joy. 

“or you know perfectly, Venerable Brethren, that the foundation 
of our confidence is in the Most Holy Virgin ; since it is in her that God 
has placed the plenitude of all good in such sort that if there be in us an 
hope, if there be any spiritual health, we know that it is from her that we 
receive it,...because such is the willof Him who hath willed that we should 
have all by the instrumentality of Mary. ; 

“ We have consequently chosen some ecclesiastics, distinguished by 
their piety and well versed in theological studies, and at the same time 
a certain number of our venerable brethren the Cardinals of the Holy 
Roman Church, illustrious for their virtue, their religion, their wisdom, 
their prudence, and for their knowledge of Divine things; and we 
have commissioned them carefully to examine this grave subject in all 
its relations, according to their prudence and their learning, and there- 
after as soon as possible to lay before us their resolution. Herein we . 
have thought fit to follow the illustrious footsteps of our predecessors, 
and to imitate their example. 

“ For this reason it is, Venerable Brethren, that we address to you 
these letters, whereby we earnestly excite your distinguished piety and 
your episcopal solicitude, and we exhort you, each according to his 
prudence and his judgment, to ordain and to cause to be recited, each 
of you in his own diocese, public prayers to obtain of the merciful 
I ather of Light, that He may deign to illuminate us with the superior 
brightness of His Divine Spirit, and may inspire us with a breath from 
on high, and that in an affair of such great importance, we may be 
able to take such a resolution as shall most contribute, as well to the 
glory of His Holy Name as to the praise of the Blessed Virgin and 
the profit of the Church Militant. We have a lively wish that you 
= as soon as possible make known to us with what devotion your 
clergy and faithful people are animated towards the Conception of the 

mmaculate Virgin, and what desire they have to behold the Apostolic 
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See promulgate « decree in this matter. We, above all, desire to 
know, Venerable Brethren, what are in this respect the wishes and feel- 
ings of your eminent wisdom. 

« And as we have already permitted to the Roman clergy to recite 
a certain Office of the Conception of the Most Holy Virgin, composed 
and printed very recently, in place of the Office which is found in the 
ordinary Breviary, we also accord to you, Venerable Brethren, the 
faculty of permitting all the clergy of your dioceses, if you judge it 
convenient, to recite freely and lawfully the same Office of the Con- 
ception of the Most Holy Virgin, which is actually used by the 
Roman clergy, without your demanding this permission of us, or of 
our Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

‘We make no doubt, Venerable Brethren, but that your singular 
piety towards the Most Blessed Virgin will make you, with the utmost 
diligence and the most lively interest, comply with the desires we 
express to you, and that you will hasten to transmit to us within a 
convenient time the answers which we require of you. Meanwhile, 
receive as a pledge of all celestial favours, and above all as a witness 
of our good-will towards you, the Apostolic Benediction which we give 
from the bottom of our heart to you, Venerable Brethren, as well as to 
all the clergy and all the faithful laity entrusted to your vigilance. 

« Given at Gaéta, on the 2nd day of February, in the year 1849, in 
the third year of our pontificate.” 


Some persons seem to have anticipated more than could reason- 
ably be looked for in the way of religious improvement from the 
reforming tastes of the present Pope. But without expecting 
too much, this letter coming out at such a moment, when his 
affairs are in such confusion, and when his own immediate sub- 
jects are exhibited before all Europe as about the most depraved 
and impious populace in Christendom,* cannot be regarded 
otherwise than as one of the most extraordinary documents that 
have ever emanated from the see of Rome. One really knows 
not in what terms to speak of it, nor can any observations of ours 
be required. 


- — 


* The following is an extract from a letter which was printed in the 7udlet of 
March 17th :— 

* The state of Rome is most unquiet, and you can form no idea of the horrible blas- 
phemies daily pasted on the walls on our holy religion. Parodies the most disgusting 
on the ‘ Pater Noster,’ ‘ Ave Maria,’ ‘Dies Ire,’ and all the most beautiful and 
pious prayers of the church. Horrible caricatures on the Pope—God himself not 
unfrequently being introdueed—smoking perhaps a pipe, and joking the Pope on 
the loss of his patrimony, and other things too abominable to be written, are daily 
to be seen. Depend upon it, a terrible punishment will fall on Rome for all these 
blasphemies, And it is not the people that is guilty; it is a very small party, prin- 
cipally composed of externs—the sweepings of Italy, who have done all this.” 

It is easy to say, “it is not the people that is guilty:” but if the Quecn of Eng- 
land were forced to fly the country, and London and the government were in the 
hands of such a mob of miscreants as now rule paramount in Rome, we should pro- 


bably hear something of the demoralizing fruits of Protestantism, and the infidel 
tendencies of schism. 
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But with regard to the Immaculate Conception—either it is a 
false and groundless superstition, or it isa fact; and if a fact, it 
is unquestionably one of the fundamental mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith. And yet it is admitted, that for 500 years it has been 
an open question, being in no other way recognised by the 
Church of Rome meanwhile, than by the approbation the popes 
have from time to time given to different forms of worship (for the 
use of those monastic orders which advocated its truth) in which 
the dogma is expressly stated ; it being understood in that Church, 
that there is no impropriety in dogmatically asserting as articles 
of faith, points which are open questions, provided that such 
assertions are made only in prayers, and collects, and _litanies, 
and other direct addresses to the Almighty. This, to persons 
who can lay no better claim to a reverent spirit than will be 
acceded to the members of the Church of England, seems some- 
thing bordering on profaneness. But the Roman Church and its 
admirers view things differently, and there is no place where they 
seem so little to consider themselves bound to adhere to truth as 
in their devotions. But, waiving this point, when one recollects 
all the cruel hatreds, and heartburnings, and persecutions with 
which the question has been ‘ hotly debated” between the different 
parties in the Church of Rome for so many centuries, it does seem 
strange, how an infallible authority could leave it so long unde- 
termined, and equally difficult to understand what the value of a 
living and unerring guide in matters of faith can be, if one of the 
prime Articles and Mysteries of the Christian faith can be suffered 
for 500 years to remain an open question hotly debated to and fro.” 


THE ROMAN-CATHOLIC PRIESTS IN IRELAND, 
TRIAL OF MR. O'NEILL. 


Iy the February number of this Magazine we printed the depo- 
sitions of some persons who were violently assaulted by a Roman- 
catholic priest in Sligo, of the name of O'Neill. Mr. O’Neill has 
since been tried, and sentenced to nine months imprisonment. 
If the indictment had been differently worded, he must have been 
transported. ‘The whole story is so extraordinary a proof of the 
melancholy condition of the Romish church in Ireland, (not that 
we have any reason to suppose it is in a worse state there than in 
Rome itself,) that it seems desirable to preserve in these pages 
the report of the trial and sentence, which appeared in the Irish 
newspapers, 


“THE QUEEN THE REV. MR. O'NEILL, C.C, 


“The Rey. James O’Neill and John M‘Laughlin were next placed 
at the bar, and stood charged of having committed an assault on 
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Jonathan Cordukes, Esq., John Delaney, Esq., and others, on the night 
of the 24th of December last. 

“The prisoners pleaded not guilty. 

“The names of the jurors were then called, and having answered 
to their names, the counsel for plaintiffs proceeded without standing on 
their right to challenge. Mr. Burke, (a Roman Catholic) one of the 
counsel for plaintiffs, opened the pleadings for the prosecution. 

“The learned counsel begged briefly to state the substance of the 
ease which he represented. The case was a most important one. 
Whether the court took into consideration the respectability of his 
clients, or the official character of one of the prisoners, who was a 
minister of religion, they would come to that conclusion. Mr. John 
Delaney, Mr. Cordukes, Mr. Caldwell, and Mr. Wilson had_ been 
violently assaulted on the night of the 24th December, while on their 
way from Mr. Robinson's, who lived at the one end of Knox’s-street. 
These gentlemen had, with a few others, been enjoying themselves by 
partaking of the conviviality of the evening. After leaving Mr. 
Dunlop’s at an early hour the next morning their attention was drawn 
in the direction of Quay-lane by horrid screaming. Cordukes and 
Delaney proceeded in the direction of their homes, They saw Mr, 
O’Neill and M‘Laughlin, the priest’s elerk, go in the direction of 
Caldwell and Wilson ; their curiosity was excited, and so they followed 
them to see what was going on. Mr. Delaney proceeded to the house 
of one James, whence the screams were still coming, and asked what 
was the matter. As it would not be right to state the answers received 
by Mr. Delaney, he, Mr. Burke, need not state them. Mr. Delaney 
left the house, and while retracing his steps homeward met 
M‘Laughlin, the priest’s clerk, and mentioned to him his apprelen- 
sions of murder having been committed at the house of James, but 
was told the screams were only extorted from a few women, while 
under the chastisement of Mr. O'Neill. Mr. Delaney felt indignant 
at violence having been done to the fair sex, and said it was a d—d 
shame for the priest and M‘Laughlin to do so. M/*‘Laughlin asked 
Delaney if he knew who he was speaking to, and drew a stick to strike 
him, which Delaney laid hold of, and in the seuffle both of them fell 
to the ground. Messrs. Caldwell, Wilson, and Cordukes, were con- 
venient, but thought they had no right to interfere. Mr. O'Neill, who 
was farther off than any of the rest, all of a sudden rushed forward 
and struck Mr. Cordukes on the face, and he fell from the violence of 
the blow, thus received from his reverend castigator. Not content 
with knocking down Cordukes, he struck Delaney, who was grappling 
with M‘Laughlin on the ground, and abused him in such a brutal manner 
as to leave him senseless. It would be the business of Mr. Delaney 
to satisfy the jury that he had justifiable reasons for this conduct, which 
he, Mr. Burke, thought he would be able to do. 

“Mr. Delaney (a Roman Catholic) was then sworn and examined 
by Mr. Keogh, counsel for the prosecution.—Was in Dunlop’ s on the 
night referred to ; left it early next morning, say one o'clock ; heard 
a screaming noise in the direction of the Burrow (a place of ill- fame ; :) 
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Messrs. Wilson and Caldwell went in the direction of the noise ; had 
not at that time seen the prisoners ; told Alderman Cordukes, who was 
with him, they should go and see what had become of Caldwell and 
Wilson; observed Mr. O'Neill and M*‘Laughlin follow him and 
Alderman Cordukes; knew Mr. O'Neill; was not sure of where he 
lived, but thought it was adjoining the chapel; stopped with Mr. 
Cordukes at James’s house, where the cries were heard; were not 
admitted into the house, and were told the cause of the crying was 
Mr. O’Neill had been whipping the girls ; saw Mr. O’Neill next at the 
corner of Quay-street, and M‘Laughlin was near him; M‘Laughlin 
told him the priest had only been whipping the women; thought Mr. 
O'Neill was near enough to hear what passed between M‘Laughlin and 
himself; to the best of his knowledge the priest was within ten yards 
of them at the time, and he (Delaney) spoke loud enough to be heard 
by him. 

re His Lordship much depended on the priest’s being sufficiently 
near, 

« Examination resumed—M‘Laughlin had a stick in his hand, but 
did not see any with the priest, who had a cloak on him at the time ; 
did say to M‘Laughlin that it was a d—d shame for them to abuse 
the women. 


“ Judge—Did you use that expression in reference to the priest as 
well as M‘Laughlin 


“Mr. Delaney—To both, my lord. M*‘Laughlin raised the stick to | 


strike him, when a bustle ensued, and both came to the ground; none 
of his party had any weapon with them; received a blow from the 
priest on the right temple, which cut him severely ; got the blow 
when grappling with M‘Laughlin on the ground. (Witness produced 
the hat, which had a cut corresponding with the wound.) The blood 
flowed copiously from the wound; could not say he was struck more 
than once bv the priest when down ; was struck after he got up, on 
the left temple by the priest, which blow knocked him down again ; 
got several other blows on his body; received blows from both the 
priest and M‘Laughlin on the cheek and arms; his lip was split, and 
several of his teeth knocked out ; went to the mayor, Robert M‘Bride, 
Esq., and lodged informations against prisoners; was confined to his 
house for some time after, attended by Drs. Lynn and Loughead ; 
never spoke to Mr. O’Neill until after the affray ; saw him in the 
watch-house ; there was no provocation given by any of his party to 
the priest or M‘Laughlin on the night referred to; is of the same 
religion as the prisoner—a Roman Catholic. 

“Mr, Delaney was then cross-examined by Mr. Skelton, counsel for 
prisoners. His answers were but repetitions of what he had alread 
sworn.—Did not see a stone thrown by a man named Read, at the 
priest, nor did he believe there were any thrown; Read and a young 
man named Trumble had been with witness and his party at Mr. 
Dunlop’s that evening, but did not see them after they separated at 
the corner of Knox’s-street, until he saw them at the watch-house ; no 
watchman had interfered between him and M‘Laughlin when down; 
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witness was perfectly sober that night, and so he believed was the rest 
of his party ; knew the priest, but did not know he had an asylum for 
destitute women; if he had he would have no objection to subscribe 
to it. 

“ Alderman Cordukes was next sworn, and examined by Mr, 
Jones, one of the counsel for the prosecution. He remembered hay. 
ing been at Mr. Dunlop’s on the night of the 24th December last; 
remembered having seen the prisoners near Flatley’s forge ; was quite 
convenient when Mr. Delaney addressed M‘Laughlin in the language 
referred to ; thought the priest was within hearing of him at the time; 
M‘Laughlin said the priest had been after whipping the women; Mr, 
Delaney said they were d—d rascals for doing so, and that it wasa 
great shame for them; M*Laughlin lifted a stick to strike Delaney ; a 
scuffle ensued, and both fell to the ground, and almost at the same 
moment the priest lifted some instrument and knocked witness down ; 
believed a watchman named Campbell lifted him: is a married man, 
and has but one child; never in his life raised his hand to the priest, 
nor did he ever say one offensive word to him. 

« Cross-examined by Mr, Concannon—Could not say exactly how 
many glasses of punch he drank, but perhaps he drank four or five 
during the evening ; Trumble was there too; Delaney had been with 
him on the night referred to; they had no word about the priest on 
their way, before they met with him; Delaney suggested to witness 
the propriety of following Wilson and Caldwell, lest something should 
happen to them; thought Mr. Delaney was apprehensive of some col- 
lision between Caldwell, Wilson, and M‘Laughlin, but did not express 
any apprehension; witness on his oath had not the slightest apprehen- 
sion that any of his party was in James's house, where the noise came 
from, nor did he want to get in for any other purpose than that 
stated; never in his lifetime made use of any threats against the 
priest. 

“Mr. Caldwell examined by Mr. Burke—He went in the direction 
of James’s house, having heard a dreadful noise; saw the scuttle 
between Delaney and M‘Laughlin; was quite near them, standing 
with his hands in his pockets laughing at them ; he saw Alderman 
Cordukes struck by the priest; the blow knocked him down; witness 
was standing with his hands in his pockets when the priest struck him 
a dreadful blow and staggered him against the wall; the instrument 
used by the priest was about two feet long, with a lump on the one 
end of it; the wcapon appeared to be covered with gut; witness knew 
what a life-preserver was, and believed the instrument used by the 
priest was one; he never had any difference with the priest, and never 
spoke to him in his life; he was perfectly sober at the time. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Skelton—The whole affray was instanta- 
neous ; Read was there, but Trumble was not; could not say how 
soon Trumble came after; he saw no stone thrown by any one, nor 
did he believe there could have been one thrown unknown to him; 
he saw a watchman after he had been struck lifting Alderman Cor- 
dukes ; witness struck no watchman, but collared one about twenty 
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minutes after he was struck, because he afforded no_ protection, 
although looking on at the affair; witness had taken three tumblers 
of punch during the evening, but no more. 

“Mr. Wilson sworn and examined by Mr. Keogh—Was with Mr. 
Cordukes that night; saw the priscners in a few minutes afterwards ; 
saw Delaney and M‘Laughlin struggling on the ground; saw the 
priest strike Delaney when down; did not see the priest strike him 
more than once when down, but saw him knock Delaney down after ; 
saw the priest strike Alderman Cordukes also ; did not see him strike 
Caldwell; the priest knocked witness down thfee times in succession ; 
witness was cut on the head, and received several other bodily injuries ; 
the priest's instrument, he thought, was bound with something, but 
was positive it was loaded in the end; never gave any provocation to 
Mr. O'Neill at any time before. 

“ Cross-examined by Mr. Concannon—Witness met the priest on 
the night referred to before the affray, but he did not seem to take 
notice of witness; the only object of their meeting in Dunlop's that 
evening was simply to get up a hunt. 

“Drs, Loughead and Lynn were then sworn, and proved to the 
injury received by the prosecutors. 

“ John Loughead examined by Mr. Jones—Is a surgeon; on 24th 
December was called on to see Mr. Delaney ; he was in the watch- 
house; he had four wounds, two on his head, his lip was mangled, 
and three teeth were knocked out; his arms were black; he was dis- 
figured so much that he could not appear in public; the wounds 
were generally ragged ; attended Mr. Wilson; he had cuts on the 
head and on the cheek; his hands were swollen; it was about two 
o'clock in the morning when he saw them; he will say they were not 
drunk, 

“To Mr. Skelton—They appeared to him to be sober. 

© To the Court—Mr. Delaney’s teeth were fractured ; his lip was 
very much cut and mangled inside; the wounds were severe, but they 
healed quickly ; did not consider his life to be in danger, but if lock- 
jaw or inflammation set in, then life would be in danger. 

“Dr. Lynn was then examined by Mr. Burke—Went to see Alder- 

: man Cordukes; found him in his bed covered with blood ; attended 
him for about a fortnight; he was afraid of erysipelas setting in, as 
Mr. Cordukes was constitutionally predisposed to that complaint ; if 

so, the life of Mr. Cordukes would have been endangered ; there 


were symptoms of fear, but the danger was rather anticipated than 
immediate. 


“The prosecution being ended, 

“ Mr. Skelton proceeded to address the jury on behalf of the pri- 
soner, He confessed he never approached a case with a deeper sense 
of responsibility, as the character of the rev. gentleman, his client, 
Was everything to him. The learned gentleman hoped that sectarian 
feelings would not enter the jury box. He then went on to notice 
the fact that the case against his client was not conducted by the 
crown, but by private counsel. He had no reason, however, to com- 
plain of the course pursued by the learned gentlemen for the prosecu- 

Vou, XXXV.—April, 1849. 2k 
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tion, but he thought if the case had been one for the crown it would 
have been brought on by the crown. 

“Patt M‘Cormick, a watchman in the employment of Messrs. 
Middleton and Pollexfen, was then sworn on behalf of Mr. O’Neili— 
He saw Mr. Delaney on the night of the 24th ; Delaney said, M‘Laugh- 
lin, there was murder in the Burrow. He then went on to state some 
conversation which took place between Delaney and M‘Laughlin, but 
which he afterwards contradicted on his oath. M*Cormick swore that 
Trumble came up when M‘Laughlin and Delaney were scuflling ; after 
that, the party all attacked the priest, and Delaney (a Roman-Catholic) 


cried out, ¢ Assassinate him, assassinate him ;’ every blow he gave them 
he cried out for the watch. 


“« Judge—Every blow who gave ? 


* Witness—The priest, your lordship. (Laughter in the court.) 

* Cross examined by Mr, Burke.—Delaney pulled out a pistol, and 
cried out, assassinate the rascals, (the priest and his clerk.) 

“ Mr. Burke—You are a Roman- Catholic, like myself ? 

Witness—Yes, 

“ Mr. Burke—And a most conscientious one you are. ( Laughter.) 

“ Witness, in continuation—Did not come to assist Mr. Cordukes 
when knocked down; had his master’s property to mind (laughter) ; 
never told Mr, O'Neill or any one else of the evidence he was giving 
before that time. 


“Mr. Burke—How did Mr. O'Neill know you could give it then? 

* Witness was confounded, 

“ Edward Trumble was then sworn, and examined by Mr. Keogh 
—Was not there at the time specified by M‘Cormick. 

“ Examination of M‘Cormick resumed—Did tell something about 
the evidence now given, to the ex-mayor, Robert M‘Bride, Esq. 

“ Mr. Burke—Did you not swear, sir, before, that you never men- 
tioned it to any one until to-day, and now you swear you told the ex- 
mayor all about it. 

** Witness was much confused, and the general impression in court 
was that he sometimes did not know what he swore. 

“Mr. Read having been examined by Mr. Keogh, swore that his 
testimony was false ; witness did not throw a stone that night; did not 
see the priest, neither struck or collared him, but saw him strike De- 
laney twice. 

* Robert M‘Bride, Esq., sworn—Was Mayor of Sligo at the time 
this affray took place; M‘Cormick never told him of Delaney having 
had a pistol or having threatened to assassinate the prisoner; M‘Cor- 
mick never told him of Read having thrown a stone at any one. 
M:Cormick was stared at by the gentlemen in court, having a few 
minutes before sworn that he told Mr. M‘Bride these things. John 
Campbell, another watchman, was sworn and examined ; amongst the 
other few things which, in his cross-examinations he left uncontra- 
dicted, was, the fact that Mr. O'Connor, a Roman-Catholic magis- 
trate in this county, was partial to the priest. 

“The evidence of this witness went for nothing.—Charles Sweeny, 
another watchman of the right stamp, did his work well, but like the 
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two who preceded him, he did it too well, and therefore it had no 
weight with the jury. Kelly, another watchman, was sworn and fol- 
lowed on the same side. All of these watchmen swore to the priest 
having been struck by several persons at once, but there were no 
marks of violence on his person. 

“ The defence here closed. 

“Mr. W. Keogh replied on the part of the prosecution. 

“ Baron Lefroy having charged the jury, they found a verdict of 
uilty of a common assault. 

“ The Judge proceeded to pass sentence, when— 

« Alderman Cordukes interfered, and addressing the court, stated 
that now, the jury having, by their verdict, vindicated the character of 
him and his friends, he was perfectly satisfied by the result, and in 
the expression of that feeling he was joined by Mr. Delaney. He had 
no enmity whatever against the traversers, and would be happy, if 
in the discretion of his lordship it seemed meet, that but a nominal 
punishinent should be passed on the accused. 

“ Baron Lefroy stated he had a duty to perform in the administra- 
tion of public justice, which would require him to give consideration 
to the application which had been made, and which he felt bound to 
pay his utmost possible attention to. If, on consideration, he could 
comply with the request made, he would be happy to do so, but he 
should postpone for the present passing sentence. Let the case stand 
until morning, and in the intermediate time I will have the opportunity 
of consulting my brother judge as to whether [can comply with the 
terms of the application made, and if so, | shall feel bound to exempt 
the traversers from the consequences of the sentence | should other- 
wise find it my duty to pass. 

“On an application by the traversers’ attorney, and with the assent 
of the counsel for the prosecution, the Rev. Mr. O'Neill was allowed 
‘o remain out on his recognizance, to appear on the following morning, 
to receive his sentence, which was as follows :— 

“Baron Lefroy said—The court can only judge the case upon 
what has appeared in the proceedings which have formed grounds tor 
the indictment, and have ultimately led to the issuing of a verdict of 
guilty for the most aggravated assault which it has fallen to my lot to 
have ever adjudicated upon during the course of my experience. An 
application was made by one of the prosecutors that | should pass 
merely a nominal sentence. I felt great doubt whether I had autho- 
rity to yield attention to any such application, but 1 was anxious to 
do what I could. I therefore took time to consider, in order that I 
might have an opportunity of weighing the matter in my mind. | 
have had that opportunity, and availed myself of it with great anxiety. 
I: is, however, impossible for me to go to the full extent of the appli- 
cation made by one of the prosecutors; the doubt which I felt was 
whether | could entertain it. The end and object of the criminal 
law is not to redress individual injury, nor can the individual injured 
decline to presecute ; neither is it the object of the law merely to 
punish the offtnders; the real object of the law is to protect society, 
to afford the public security against a repetition of offence, and par- 
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ticularly grossly aggravated offences like the present, by holding out the 
certainty of the punishment that awaits crime, and especially crimes 
of this serious nature. What is the character of this offence? My 
ears would have been closed if rumour attempted to approach, [| 
knew nothing of the offence until I came here. I am present simply 
to administer the law; and what has appeared in the course of the 
evidence ? Four persons were attacked and blows inflicted calculated 
to take away life. First, one was struck to the ground; when he rose 
he was felled again; he rose a second time and was prostrated; a 
third time he rose and was stricken down, and while down he received 
four severe wounds, three of his teeth broken, and his lip split. Had 
the indictment been differently worded the court would have been 
compelled to sentence you to transportation beyond the seas, 
Another of the party was rendered insensible by a blow, and all 
more or less suffered. Well, has this been followed up by any 
expression of remorse? It is pleaded that you were carried away by 
temporary excitement, which fallible human nature renders us all 
liable to. Has there been acknowledgment of error? None what- 
ever. But we have had a defence set up. The jury believed that 
that defence was founded on wilful and corrupt perjury. I fully 
concur in that decision ; this is the case with which I have to deal. 
The only thing made in mitigation was, that it was not premeditated. 
That shall be considered in measuring the punishment. It is certainly 
clear that it did not arise from personal motives, but, on the other 
hand, the court must recollect that a man armed with such a deadly 
weapon, using it with such a vile purpose, exhibits a temper and com- 
mits a crime which the law designates malice against all mankind. it 
is essentially necessary that the public should be guarded against the 
repetition of such crimes; if there had been a eount for inflicting 
grievous bodily harm, | should have felt it my duty to have pro- 
nounced sentence of transportation upon you ; and as the indictment 
stands, had the physicians gone but a step further, and they fell but 
little short, I should have pronounced a similar sentence. The court 
has been applied te by one of the prosecutors to mitigate the punish- 
ment; that application has been attended to. Mercy has been tem- 
pered with justice ; but while mercy is remembered, the court cannot 
forget justice nor mercy to the public. The sentence of the court is, 


that you be imprisoned for nine months, and find security yourself in 
1002., and two sureties in 502. each.” 


Not the least remarkable feature in this melancholy transaction 
is the attempt on the part of the priest to avoid a conviction, by 
inducing his unhappy people to come forward and perjure them- 
selves,—coupled with the fact, that it was necessary to have 
a considerable wee of troops under arms to protect the court, 
and to prevent Mr. O'Neill from being rescued by the mob. 
What is to become of a population under such fearful influences ? 
And yet this is the priesthood into whose hands we are commit- 
ting the education of the Trish peasantry, and at whose disposal 
are placed the money and patronage created by the grants of 
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the British legislature. The time, however, cannot now be far 
distant when the most prejudiced will discover the fatal mistake 
that has been made in — to govern Ireland by such in- 
struments, and discouraging and discountenancing a body of 
clergymen who are thoroughly attached to this country, and have 
no wish so much at heart as to implant in the minds of the lower 
classes the principles of loyalty, order, morality, and true re- 


ligion. 


RIGHT OF A BISHOP TO EXAMINE BEFORE INDUCTION. 


Tue judgment pronounced by Sir H. J. Fust, in the case of 
Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter, is of such permanent value, and 
looks so far beyond the particular circumstances and persons it 
contemplates, that we have felt anxious to reprint the Report 
which appeared in the public papers. Those who had much 
acquaintance with ecclesiastical law could have little doubt as to 
the judgment likely to be given on such a point. But the ques- 
tion may arise again, and it will always be desirable to be able to 
refer to it, if only in proof that the bishops of our church have a 
real power to inquire into the learning and the orthodoxy of those 
who are presented for institution within their dioceses, and that, 
although a patron may present an incompetent or unsound clerk 
to a bishop, he can neither prevent the bishop from examining his 
candidate, nor compel him to set him over a parish which he is 
unfit to be entrusted with. 


The court said, this was a proceeding promoted by Mr. Gorham, 
late Vicar of St. Just, in Penwith, in the county of Devon, in the dio- 
cese of Exeter, against the bishop of that diocese, for refusing to 
institute him in the living of Brampford Speke, in the county of 
Devon, in the same diocese, which had been presented to him by the 
Crown through the Lord Chancellor. This was a question of an 
unfrequent occurrence: indeed, it was one that had not been met 
with by the judge during the whole course of his experience ; and, in 
referring to cases, he had not met with one that had presented itself 
for many years. He had referred back to 140 years, and he could 
find no such case to have been brought before the court. It is a 
question which rises incidentally. In the course of these proceedings 
the merits of the case have not yet been entered into, and therefore 
the court has only to consider what is now before it; and if it can be’ 
sustained, it will put an end to all further proceedings. Though 
there have been no proceedings in this court for many years, they 
were well known in former years, which is proved by books of prac- 
tice, and also in “ Clark’s Practice,” and there was at this time a mode 
of practice pointed out. 

_ It appears this gentleman has been refused to be instituted in his 
living, to which he has been appointed, and therefore the court is open 
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to his application for relief. The proceedings are new, and will give 
rise to further proceedings of some importance. It appears this 

entleman was appointed vicar of St. Just on-Penwith, in 1846; in 
i847 he was presented to the living of Brampford Speke, both in the 
diocese of Exeter; he applied to the bishop to be instituted, who 
stated his desire to examine him before such institution. This did not 
take place until the 17th of December, 1847, which continued at 
various times until March, 1848, upon which examination he refused 
to institute Mr. Gorham in his living. In July in the same year a 
monition was brought in, and an appearance given to it by the bishop; 
the object was to state all the circumstances, supported by affidavits 
that the bishop had refused to institute him, at the same time calling 
upon the bishop to show cause why he did not institute him in his 
living. The bishop then appeared to the monition, and stated the 
grounds why he did not appoint Mr. Gorham, The material part of 
that act of petition is, the return the bishop made to it. The bishop 
states, upon his examination, he found Mr. Gorham of unsound doc- 
trine, and more particularly referred to that doctrine in reference to 
the regeneration by baptism ; in consequence he refused to institute 
Mr. Gorham to his living, feeling it was a sufficient cause for his 
refusal. Since then, Mr. Gorham had published a book; among 
other things he states what passed between the bishop and himself. 
He also sets forth the various degrees he has obtained, Xc., at college ; 
that he has held livings from March, 1811; that he has discharged 
various duties in several churches and Memnens: that in 1546 he was 

appointed to the living of St. Just-on-Penwith, which contained 7000 
souls, to which he was instituted without any previous examination by 
the bishop ; that upon being appointed Vicar of Brampford Speke, he 
forwarded testimonials to the bishop for his signature, which was 
refused, in consequence of his considering him of unsound doctrine. 
The Lord Chancellor now issued his fiat; on the 13th of November 
the bishop began to examine him; and on the 17th of December the 
bishop appointed to receive him, when it was alleged that he was ont 
of time for examination according to the ninety-fifth canon; that 
indeed it had expired, that the twenty-eight days had elapsed, and he 
had forfeited the right to examine him, yet Mr. Gorham attended the 
bishop, and underwent an examination subject to his verbal protest 
against that right. This continued until March, 1848, and ended in 
the bishop refusing to institute him in his living. The question before 
the court was, had the bishop the right to call upon Mr, Gorham 
for examination, according to the case set forth in the ninety-fifth 
canon, the twenty-eight days having expired? Has the bishop the 
right to proceed in his examination after the expiration of the 
twenty-eight days, or is he limited to that time ? 

The court could not take the protest presented by Mr. Gorham 
into its consideration, for the court had nothing to do with it. If 
the bishop delayed examining him within the limited time, Mr. 
Gorham could have issued his duplex querela to have compelled it, 
or otherwise to be instituted in his living. It was urged in argument 
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by counsel that the bishop could not continue his examination after 
the expiration of the twenty-eight days; that the Statute of Limita- 
tion barred his right to do so, and that although Mr. Gorham did 
consent to be examined, it was a mere nullity ; and counsel then 
asked the court to pronounce against the right of the bishop to con- 
tinue his examination beyond the twenty-eight days, and asked the 
court to institute Mr. Gorham in his living, 

This was a case of some importance, both to the party asking for 
institution, and to the bishop, as to this right. If the argument used 
by counsel was right, it would lead to important and serious conse- 
quences. It was asserted that a bishop could not inquire into the 
conduct of a clergyman after the expiration of twenty-eight days, 
whatever information he might have received as to the conduct of 
the clergyman, whether he be an Atheist, a Socinian, or indeed in 
any other way of unsound doctrine ; but that, as a matter of course, 
the bishop must proceed to institute him, with all his imperfections, 
if the twenty-eight days have expired. This, it was contended, must 
be done, even though the bishop, in the most conscientious discharge 
of his duty, must, the very next day, proceed to deprive him of that 
living; that was a question of most serious consideration to the 
Church; it must go to that extent, or it is good for nothing. 

A party presenting himself for institution may have good testi- 
monials of good conduct; yet this does not deprive the bishop of his 
right to examine the party presenting them; for it is the bishop's 
duty to satisfy himself whether he be a fit person for the office. 
When Mr. Gorham was presented to the living of St. Just, there was 
no doubt but the bishop was satisfied he was a fit and proper person 
without further examination, and confirmed him in that appointment; 
and the same course would have been pursued in this instance if 
there had not been something to induce the bishop to think he was 
of unsound doctrine. The court had not sufficient before it to go 
into that question. But the bishop had, and a book had since been 
published which confirmed him in that view; upon this the bishop 
was bound to make the inquiry in discharge of a public trust. It is 
not a new privilege granted to the bishop ; it had been given to him 
for the public good—for the public benefit. 

The question is, what is the meaning we are to put upon this 
canon—has the bishop the right to continue his examination beyond 
the twenty-eight days? The argument on the side of Mr. Gorham 
is, that he cannot. The court thought there was no prohibition to the 
continuing of his examination beyond that time. It felt there was no 
limitation to the statute, and the ninety-fifth canon could have no 
reference to the statutes of limitation at common law, which were dis- 
tinctly defined, and left no doubt behind them. Various Acts had 
been referred to by counsel to sustain this argument; but the court 
felt they had failed. The Act of 27 Geo. III. c. 44, clearly defined 
that no family affairs can be brought into the Ecclesiastical Court 
unless instituted within six months. The court then quoted Godol- 
phin, whose law has been acted upon for centuries, and showed how, 
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in the earlier ages of the Church history, the bishops were benefited 
by holding vacant livings, until the period of Archbishop Langton, 
who defined a period which has been acted upon ever since. Before 
then there was no limitation, and this rule laid the foundation of the 
ninety-fifth canon. But the bishop cannot be compelled to institute 
a person who is not qualified for the office from want of soundness of 
doctrine: the bishop, under such circumstances, may refuse to induct 
him. The court felt it would be useless to go through all the works 
to prove this right is vested in the bishop. The court would ask, sup- 
posing the bishop was ill, and could not undertake the examination of 
any party for the space of six months, was then a person not qualified 
to fill the office of vicar, by want of soundness of doctrine, to be in- 
stituted, because the twenty-eight days had expired? The court 
could not suppose such to be the law of the Church. Godolphin ex- 
pressly states he may appoint a convenient time and place beyond the 
twenty-eight days, and reason tells us it was impossible to confine him 
to twenty-eight days. 

It was argued also that it was Mr. Gorham’s duty to sustain the 
right of his patron; the court could not see how he could uphold that 
right. If a party presented to a living was disqualified, the bishop 
gave notice to the patron of the living of the insufficiency of the party 
presented to it, that he might appoint another. The court felt the 
only question before it was, had the bishop the right to examine him 
after the lapse of twenty-eight days? The court had no power at the 
present moment to institute Mr. Gorham in his living, for it had non 
constat before it, beyond the book, to show he was a fit and proper 
person to be inducted. It could not think there was anything of a 
sinister intention on the part of the bishop, or that he would obtain 
any pecuniary advantage by refusing to induct Mr. Gorham. Neither 
did it think Mr. Gorham had been taken by surprise when the bishop 
stated his intention to examine him. He went through the examina- 
tion, and what the result may be it is impossible for the court at pre- 
sent to say. One hundred and forty-nine questions were put to him, 
and he must be’ bound by the result of that examination. 

Under all the circumstances, the court was of opinion that no case 
was made out with reference to any authority that held the statute 
of limitation was of force. The meaning of the canon (ninety-five) 
was, that the bishop must commence his examination before the ex- 
piration of twenty-eight days, but that he may continue it beyond 
that time if he felt it was required. He felt the bishop was at liberty 
to proceed with the examination after the twenty-eight days. Mr. 
Gorham had nothing to do with the rights of his patron; that was a 
question for another court to inquire into, and, if necessary, to pro- 
tect his rights. 

The Judge said, “I pronounce, with satisfaction to my own mind, 
that the bishop had the right to examine after the expiration of the 


twenty-eight days. I cannot, therefore, institute Mr. Gorham in his 
living. 1 therefore overrule his petition.” 
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